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THE “THEOLOGISM” OF DUNS SCOTUS 


| HIS Unity of Philosophical Experience, Etienne Gilson devotes 

a chapter to a trend of philosophical thought which he calls 
“theologism.” By this term he understands an overemphasis of the 
role of theology in philosophy so that the latter becomes “little more 
than theology clothed in philosophical garb.” It is using “reason 
against reason in behalf of religion,” and showing “that philosophy 
is unable to reach rationally valid conclusions on any question related 
to the nature of man and his destiny.”* It confuses practically, if not 
theoretically, the distinction between philosophy and theology. Faith, 
for the Christian philosopher, becomes not merely the sidus amicum 
of which Pope Leo XIII speaks, but a sine gua non condition for con- 
structing even a natural theology. It is an admission that the natural 
goal of reason lies above its natural powers so that unaided by faith, 
reason cannot hope to attain its proper object. 

The classical representative of this tendency is St. Bonaventure,” 
of whom he writes: 


Un aveu arraché 4 Ia raison qu'elle est incapable d’achever seule sa prope 
tache . . . Il est manifeste qu’a ses yeux la raison n’est pas competente dans 
son propre domaine si elle ne conserve son regard fixé sur des vérités pour 
lesquelies elle ne I’est plus. Pratiquement, il n'y plus pour nous de domaine 
propre de la raison, et par 14 saint Bonaventure tourne le dos a la philosophie 
séparée des temps modernes. 


It is true that in the Unity of Philosophical Experience, Scotus is not 
expressly named as one of the “innumerable representatives of that 
tendency (theologism) whom I could quote.”* But there can be little 
doubt that Gilson regards him as such, for he constantly describes 
the thought of the Subtle Doctor in terms of those characteristic 
doctrines and attitudes he has named theologism. While we find 
scattered references to the subject in many of his works,’ it is devel- 
1. Unity of Philosophical Experience, (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1937), chapter 2, passim. 


2. Ibid., p. 49. 
3. La Philosophie de Saint Bonaventure. 2ed. (Paris, J. Vrin, 1943), pp. 94, 


99. 

4. Unity of Phil. Experience, p. 49. 

5. Reason and Relevation in the Middle Ages, (New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1946), pp. 85-87; La philosophie au moyen ége, 2ed. (Paris, Payot, 1945), 
passim; God and Philosophy, (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1942), p. 69; 
“Metaphysik und Theologie nach Duns Skotus,” Frenziskanische Studien, XXII 
(1935), 209-231. 
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oped most extensively, perhaps, in his Les seize premiers theoremata 
et la pensée de Duns Scot.® 

This article represents a very ingenious attempt to conciliate 
Scotus’ authentic writings with the first sixteen theorems of the du- 
bious Theoremata. We are not particularly concerned with what 
Gilson says of the first thirteen theorems, for the latter seem doc- 
trinally compatible with Scotus’ genuine works. But theorems XIV 
to XVI cause considerable difficulty. They deal with the credibilia— 
truths known certainly by faith but indemonstrable from the stand- 
point of reason alone. Their doctrine has been a major factor in 
excluding the Theoremata as a whole from the corpus of authentic 
works. Theorem XV, for instance, calls the arguments for a First 
Cause coexistent with the series of its essentially ordered effects, mere 
probable proofs. Scotus himself speaks of them as demonstrations. 


We are not interested primarily with the problem of the authen- 
ticity of the Theoremata, though we shall add a word of comment 
in the conclusion of this article. Neither are we concerned here with 
the question of how they may be reconciled with the genuine Scotus 
should they prove to be authentic. We do not wish to discuss whether 
theologism is as dangerous and indefensible as Gilson seems to be- 
lieve,’ or even, whether it colors the thought of Duns Scotus to a 
substantially greater degree than it does that of Maimonides or St. 
Thomas, the two “most balanced of all medieval theologians.”* But 
we are troubled by the interpretation Gilson reads into Scotus’ proofs 
for the existence of God. For despite some of the excellent studies 
that have appeared recently on the latter subject,° there still seems 
to be a general distrust of Scotus’ position among contemporary neo- 
scholastics who persist in following Gilson’s interpretation unques- 
tioningly. Pegis, for instance, accepting the historical perspective sug- 


6. In the Archives d'Histoire Doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen Age, XII-XIll 
(1937-1938) 5-86. 

7. According to Gilson “scepticism always goes hand in hand with such theo- 
logies,” “Jnity of Phil. Exp., p. 48. 

8. Ibid. p. 40. 

9. Confer for instance E. Bettoni, L’Ascesea a2 Dio in Duns Scoto, (Milan, 
Societa Editrice “Vita e Pensiero,’ 1943), esp. pp. 36 ff.; Timotheus Barth, “De tri- 
bus viis diversis existentiam divinam attingendi.” Antonianum, XVIII (1943), 
91-117. While the latter gives simply presentation of Scotus’ position, Bettoni adds 
an extensive <riticism of Gilson’s interpretation. Only after we had completed our 
study were we able to obtain a copy of this work published during the war. We 
are in substantial agreement with Bettoni’s critical comments. Our study is deve- 
loped along somewhat different lines. 
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gested by Gilson finds the most striking characteristic of Scotus to be 
his attempt “to rescue philosophy from the errors of the philosophers 
by means of theology.”*° And Wellmuth, while admitting that 
Gilson’s account of Scotus in La philosophie au moyen age is based 
in part on spurious works, suggests in view of his article on the 
Theoremata that “it would be premature to reject his (Gilson’s) 
interpretation as too severe.”™ 


Gilson succeeds in salvaging his original thesis in this latter work, — 
however, only by departing from the obvious meaning of the au- 
thentic writings. Important as it is to interpret the doctrines of 
the great scholastics in their proper historical setting, it should be 
noted that the historical approach can be a two edged sword. When 
the “historical conception” of any philosopher becomes a hindrance 
rather than an aid in grasping his thought, when his clear cut distinc- 
tions have to be ignored and his categorical assertions toned down, 
when his whole intellectual stature has to be cut to fit the prover- 
bial Procrustean bed, it may well be that the historical conception 
needs alteration. In the interests of historical truth we believe a 
reexamination of some of Gilson’s basic assumptions in this connec- 
tion are in order. 


It may help to preface the discussion of these fundamental postu- 
lates with a brief summary of the stand taken by Gilson in his analysis 
of theorems XV and XVI.” 


Scotus’ Theologism 


As we understand it, Gilson’s thesis runs something like this. 
Scotus, like Aristotle, defines demonstration as a syllogism produc- 
tive of scientific knowledge (scientia). One condition for scientia, 
however, is that it must be a conclusion deduced from some neces- 
sary and evident principles which are related to it as cause to effect. 
Only a propter quid demonstration gives the cause or reason why 


10. Confer Modern Schoolman, XXIII (May, 1946), 228. 

11. Wellmuth, Nature and Origins of Scientism, (Milwaukee, Marquette Uni- 
versity Press, 1944), note 53. E. A. Moody’s review of my study on Scotus’ trans- 
cendentality is also colored by Gilson’s interpretation. Journal of Philosophy, XLIV, 
246. 

12. Les seize premiers theoremata, pp. 54-80. 
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the predicate of the conclusion inheres in its respective subject. Hence 
only the propter quid is a true demonstration. Now Scotus admits 
with St. Thomas that we cannot prove God’s existence 4 priori or 
propter quid. Hence Scotus’ argument in the Oxoniense, the Re- 
portata and the De Primo Principio, based as it is on the impossibility 
of an infinite regress in essentially ordered causes, is no strict demon- 
stration. At best it is a mecessary proof, but not necessary and evident. 
In scholastic terminology, however, a conclusion from the necessary 
but not evident premises is not scientia, but opinio. And the corre- 
sponding syllogism is called dialecticus or probabilis, but not demon- 
stratio. Now this is precisely the position of the author of the 
Theoremata.* He denies that in a series of essentially ordered causes, 
we can demonstrate the coexistence of the First Cause by a proof that 
is simpliciter necessaria and mere naturalis. Our proofs are only 
probabiles. 

By simpliciter necessaria, Gilson tells us, Scotus means a proof that 
is both necessary and evident. That such proofs are beyond us be- 
comes clear if we consider the position of metaphysics in the Scotistic 
system. Three sciences deal directly or indirectly with God, theologia 
in se, theologia nostra and metaphysica nostra. In the present state 
of existence we cannot hope to possess the first, for its object is Deus 
ut hic and is based on the intuition of the divine essence. Theologia 
nostra, however, is founded on revelation. Though it strives for the 
object of theologia in se, its success is but partial, for it grasps God not 
in himself, but only in so far as he can be known in the concept, ens 
infinitum. The third science (metaphysics) can deal only indirectly 
with God. Its proper object is being gua being, as Avicenna said—not 
God, as Averroes claimed. Consequently, when metaphysics enters 
the service of theology, it is doubly handicapped, for it lacks both 
intuition and revelation. Its struggle to become a theology is even 
more feeble than that of theologia nostra, since it can only attain Deus 
ut hic by first achieving the ens infinitum, which is properly the object 
of our theology. The metaphysician, therefore, is constantly trailing 
the theologian and translating into the language of being the truths 


13. Theor. XV, 1-2; Vivés, V, 51a: In essentialiter ordinatis est dare primum, 
quod sit unicum, et coaevum illi coordinationi. In omni genere causae est ordo es- 
sentialis. Istae duae propositiones petantur: quarum prima tres partes, secunda est 
simplex, utraque licet sit probabilis, tamen difficile esset, vel forte nobis impossibile eam 
simpliciter necessaria ratione, et mere naturali probare. 
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of revelation. That is why reason can give us no evident conclusions 
about God. True, not all necessary truths make the same demands 
on the metaphysician-turned-theologian. The absolute omnipotence 
of God, for instance, is less evident than his existence. But even the 
latter truth exceeds the competence of the philosopher. It is of car- 
dinal importance, then, to remember that for Scotus non omne neces- 
sarium est evidenter necessarium. It is with such truths that his 
metaphysics busies itself in its role as ancilla theologiae. Hence when 
he proves the existence, the unity, the infinity, intellectuality and other 
attributes from reason Scotus does not believe he has found proofs of 
absolute value. Technically speaking, they lack evidence. They com- 
pel reason without enlightening it. They are necessary, but not 
simpliciter necessaria ratione.” 

But even here a distinction is necessary. If the metaphysician can 
give proofs that are in any sense of the word necessary, it is only 
because he has become a theologian. The philosopher unaided by 
reason is even worse off. We said above that metaphysics has being 
qua being as its object. But even this must be qualified, for it pre- 
supposes that being qua being is the object of our intellect. But with- 
out faith we would be in Aristotle’s position—convinced that sensi- 
ble being alone was the proper object of our mind. Avicenna discov- 
ered the truth only because he was a good Mohammedan. But if 
revelation is required for a proper notion of being, is it not clear that 
all proofs based on the attributes of being derive their cogency from 
faith? What is this, then, but theologism? 

Ainsi, doublement déficient, et pour des causes qui relévent directment 
de théologie, notre connaissance métaphysique ne peut donc transcender 
l’étre pour s’élever 4 Dieu, sans un secours de Dieu. C'est ce que disent les 
oeuvres authentiques de Duns Scot, c'est aussi ce que nos enseignent les 
Theoremata.6 

Gilson elaborates on this distinction between the enlightened 
intellect and reason unaided by revelation. It becomes the key to 
solving the discrepancies between the two writings. Take the ques- 
tion of essentially and accidentally ordered causes. In both orders, 
Scotus claims we arrive at a First Cause coexistent with the series. 


14. Rep. Par. prol q. 2, n. 18; XXII, 43b. (All references are to the Opera 
Omnia Scoti. Wadding-Vivés edition (Paris, 1891-1895) unless otherwise noted.) 

15. Les seize premiers, p. 61. 

16. Ibid.. pp. 66-67. 
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The Theoremata, however, insists we can demonstrate it in neither 
instance. Apparently a radical opposition. Actually, Gilson assures 
us, they agree fundamentally. For both assure us that the order we 
take makes little difference. The validity (or invalidity) is the same 
in either case. The author of the Theoremata speaks as a pure philos- 
opher, Scotus as a philosopher-theologian. The former finds only 
probationes probabiles; the latter probationes necessarias. Where the 
one fails, the other succeeds. Hence we have no reason to doubt the 
authenticity of the Theoremata on this score. Quite the contrary, it 
is only if we were to read there that 

la raison naturelle seule, pro statu isto, et sans aucun secours de la révela- 
tion, peut découvir ce qui donne aux preuves de l’existence de Dieu Jeur 
vertu contraignante, un tel ecrit ne pourrait étre de duns Scot et nous aurions 
grandement raison d’en suspecter l’authenticité.1? 

Even Gilson seems to realize that his explanation taxes the credu- 
lity of his readers considerably, for he hastens to call attention to 
the reason why the author of the Theoremata rejects the argument 
for the existence of the First Cause. As a father generates a son and 
then dies, so also the First Cause could conceivably produce another 
cause and go out of existence. If the continued existence of a father 
is not a necessary requisite for the continuance of generation, why 
cannot the same be said of the essentially ordered series of causes? 
Scotus himself, Gilson points out, found it very difficult to exclude this 
possibility. Speaking of Avicenna’s theory that God does not imme- 
diately create all inferior beings, but only the first Intelligence, who 
in turn creates the second, Scotus remarks: Difficile est prohibere, 
quin possit creatio competere agenti creato respectu multorum. If 
Scotus finally succeeds, it is only because he is a Christian and can 
marshal the truths of revelation in support of reason. Sed nos 
Christiani aliter ponimus. Whence Gilson’s conclusion: 

Les écrits théologiques de Duns Scot concédent que, rationnellement 
parlant, on ne voit pas bien pourquoi certaines créatures ne seraient pas 
elles-mémes capables de créer; or les Theoremata n’en demandent méme pas 
tant pour construire leur critique . . . On ne voit pas quelle contradiction 
relever entre cette attitude et celle de Duns Scot, ou, plutét, c’est la méme 


attitude, puisque c'est la méme raison que l'on considére, tantét réduite a ses 
seules ressources, tantét éclairée par la Révélation.!8 


17. Ibid. p. 69. 
18. Ibid., p. 73. 
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Such in substance is the picture Gilson paints of the position of the 
Doctor Subtilis, a position essentially in harmony with the doctrine of 
the Theoremata. We may ignore the numerous minor details which 
require further substantiation and turn our attention to three assump- 
tions which seem basic to his entire interpretation. The first and most 
far reaching in its implications concerns the Scotistic concept of de- 
monstration. The second deals specifically with the proofs for the 
existence, infinity and unicity of God. The third involves the possi- 
bility of a creature creating independently of the existence of a first 
cause. 

If we let Scotus speak for himself on these matters, I believe we 
shall come to a conclusion wholly at variance with that presented by 
Gilson. In this first installment, then, we shall consider the first of 
his fundamental postulates, that which has to do with his notion of 
Scotus’ demonstratio quia. 


I. On the Nature of Demonstration 


Throughout his entire discussion, Gilson takes for granted that 
the demonstratio quia is no true demonstration. Only the demon- 


stratio propter quid fulfills the requisites for scientific knowledge, 
since it alone yields conclusions that are both necessary and evident. 
We call this an assumption advisedly, first because Gilson himself 
offers no substantiating evidence for his assertion and, secondly, be- 
cause Scotus’ own statements give us every reason to maintain the 
contrary. 


It is true, Scotus gives us no ex professo or exhaustive treatise on 
the subject of demonstration and consequently leaves a number of 
our questions on his exact position unanswered.” Nevertheless his 
passing remarks on this topic are amply sufficient to show how unwar- 
ranted is Gilson’s interpretation. 

The scholastics in general, and particularly the Oxford school fol- 
lowing Robert Grosseteste, accepted Aristotle’s definition of demon- 
stration as a syllogismus faciens scire.”° As we have no reason for 

19. The Commentary on the Posterior Analytics where we should expect to find 
such a treatise is not regarded as a genuine Scotistic work. Probably it is the work of 
John of Cornubia. Confer Grajewski, “Duns Scotus in the Light of Modern Re- 
search,” Prorzedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, XVII 


(1942), 180. 
20. Analytica Posterior, 1, 2. 71b 17: 
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suspecting that Scotus regarded it any differently,” we find no fault 
with Gilson for attempting to clarify the nature of demonstration 
from Scotus’ concept of scientia. What we do object to, however, is 
his arbitrary interpretation of the latter. 


Scientia, we might note parenthetically, is best translated by “sci- 
entific knowledge” rather than by “science.” It is understood pri- 
marily of a single proposition which forms the conclusion of a de- 
monstrative syllogism. Only secondarily is it understood of a body of 
such conclusions generically or specifically related in the sense that 
they deal more or less with the same subject matter.” 


In several different passages, Scotus enumerates the four basic 
conditions for scientia. Though it is a matter of indifference which 
description we select, we quote the following from the prologue of 
the Reportata, since Gilson uses this as the basis of his speculation. 


Accipiendo scientiam prout scire 1 Posteriorum text 5, definitur, dico quod 
scientia est cognito certa veri demonstrati necessarii mediati ex necessariis 
prioribus demonstrati, quod natum est habere evidentiam ex necessario prius 
evidente, applicato ad ipsum per discursum syllogisticum. Prima conditio, 
scilicet quod est cognito certa, excludens omnem deceptionem, opinionem et 
dubitationem, convenit omni intellectuali virtuti quia virtus intellectualis est 
perfectio intellectus, disponens ipsum ad perfectam operationem, et perfecta 
operatio intellectualis est cognito veri certa; ideo omnis virtus intellectualis 
est habitus quo determinate verum dicimus, propter quod opinio et suspicio, 
quibus potest subesse falsum, non sunt virtutes intellectuales. - Secunda 
conditio, scilicet quod sit veri necessarii, sequitur ex prima quia si scientia 
esset veri contingentis, posset sibi subesse falsum, propter mutationem objec- 
ti, sicut opinioni. Si ergo scientia est essentialiter habitus cognoscitivus ver- 
us; ergo essentialiter non tantum includit relationem communem habitus ad 
objectum, sed specialem, scilicet conformitatis ad ipsum objectum. Nunc 
autem si objectum non esset verum necessarium, posset habitus idem manens 
quandoque conformari illi objecto, et quandoque non, propter mutationem 
illius objecti, et tunc posset esse quandoque verus, quandoque non verus.. . 
Tertia conditio, quod natum est habere evidentiam ex necessario prius evi- 
dente, est propria, distinguens scientiam ab intellectu principiorum, quia iste 
est veri habentis evidentiam ex terminis; ex primo Posteriorum text. com. 21 
‘Principia congoscimus in quantum terminos cognoscimus;’ scientia est veri 
habentis evidentiam ex principiis. - Quarta conditio est, quod sit notitia evi- 
dentiae posterioris causata a priore per discursum syllogisticum, et hoc est 


21. Super Universalia Porphyrii Quaestiones, q. 1, n. 2: Dicendum, quod Logica 
est scientia, quae enim in ea docentur, demonstrative concluduntur, sicut in aliis 
scientiis; ergo sciuntur: quia Demonstratio est syllogismus faciens scire. 1 Posteri- 


orum. 
22. Metaphys. 6, q. 1, n. 2, VII, 303a. 
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imperfectonis, nec est de per se ratione scientiae secundum se, sed tantum 
Scientiae imperfectae, et non convenit scientiae, nisi in illo intellectu, cui 
convenit discurrere et procedere a noto ad ignotum.”% 

The first condition, then, demands certitude of the conclusion. Of 
course this implies that the premisses from which it is inferred are 
also certain. On this score, scientia differs from opinio, which is the 
conclusion of a syllogismus probabilis. 


Secondly, the proposition scientifically known must be a necessary 
truth, for purely contingent truths are incapable of demonstration. 

Thirdly, this necessary truth is not immediately evident, but is 
known by reason of other necessary and evident truths. (Incidentally, 
this condition is one of the most difficult to fulfill in the case of a 
demonstration of God’s existence. Most of the so-called classical scho- 
lastic arguments for God’s existence failed to measure up to this re- 
quirement since they were based on contingent premisses. ) 

The fourth condition demands that the necessary and evident prin- 
ciple be related to the proposition scientifically known “per discursum 
syllogisticum”, that is as the premisses of a valid syllogism are related 
to their respective conclusion. In this way the evident cause (the 
premisses) is applied to the conclusion (scientia). This last condition 
really involves imperfection and is characteristic only of a created 
intellect which proceeds step by step from the unknown to the known 
(discursive reasoning). 


Scotus also accepted Aristotle’s further distinction between the 
propter quid and quia demonstration.** The former, in so far as it 
gives the proximate cause as the middle term of the syllogism, pro- 
vides the reason why the predicate of the conclusion inheres in the 
subject, whereas the demonstratio quia metely establishes the fact that 
it does so. 


Now the question is, Do both the propter quid and the quia demon- 
strations produce scientific knowledge (scientia), or is the former 


23. Rep. prol. q. 1, n. 4, XXII, 7b-8b; confer also Oxon. prol. qq. 3 & 4 lat. n. 
26; VIII, 183b; zbid. 3, d. 24, q. un. n. 13; XV, 44b; Rep. Par. 3, d. 24, q. un, 
n. 16; XXIII, 454ab. 

24. Quodl. q. 7, n. 3; XXV, 283b: Prima distinctio est nota ex primo Posteri- 
orum, quae est, quod demonstrationum alia est propter quid, sive per causam; alia 
quia sive per effectum. It is not clear whether Scotus equates propter quid and 4 
priori on the one hand, and guia and a posteriori on the other or not. For Aristotle, 
demonstration through a remote cause (an 4 priori principle) is only a demons 
tratio quia. Confer Analytica Posteriora I, c. 13. 
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alone competent to do so? Gilson believes Scotus holds for the second 
alternative. Precisely where Scotus’ demonstratio quia fails, he does 
not say directly. But if his comment on the Scotistic proofs for God’s 
existence be any clue, the chief stumbling block would seem to be 
the third condition, namely: 


quod natum est habere evidentiam ex necessario prius evidente; et il 
ajoute aussitot cette condition: ‘scientia est veri habentis evidentiam ex prin- 
cipiis. A partir de quel principe évident et antérier 4 Dieu pourrait-on 
acquérir l’évidence de l’existence de Dieu? II n’en existe pas. Nous en 
arrivons donc a cette conclusion: Duns Scot ne peut, sans entrer en contra- 
diction avec sa définition méme de la science, prétendre nous donner une 
démonstration strictement nécessaire de l’existence de Dieu. Jamais nous ne 
pourrons en donner une démonstration propter quid; il faudra nous contenter 
d'une démonstration quia. 


It would be interesting to know on what grounds Gilson equates 
simpliciter necessarium ot strictement necessaire with evidenter neces- 
sarium. As it is of no importance to our criticism, however, we shall 
let it pass. What is important though is his contention that the (1) 
demonstratio quia does not fulfill the requirements, (2) since its con- 
clusions are necessary but not necessary and evident. Actually (1) 


and (2) are distinct, though related, problems. Let us consider Gil- 
son’s reason first. 

Is it true that the demonstratio quia lacks premisses that are both 
necessary and evident truths, and therefore yields a conclusion that 
may be necessary but not evidently so? If it does, then Gilson is cor- 
rect in consigning it to essentially the same category as the dialetical 
or probable syllogism. Scotus, however, seems to have different ideas 
on the subject than those attributed to him by the eminent historian. 

Not only does he not remonstrate with Aristotle for discussing the 
demonstratio quia in the Posterior Analytics (it should have been 
treated in the Topics, if it were on a par with the dialetical syllo- 
gism), but in a classical passage of the seventh question of his 
Quodlibet he maintains the very opposite of what Gilson ascribes to 
him. Incidentally, we shall return to this question later, for to the dis- 
cerning reader it provides a step by step refutation of Gilson’s funda- 
mental assumptions. Both the propter quid and the quia conclusions 
are based upon necessary and evident premisses. Consequently both 


25. Les seize premiers theoremata, p. 55. 
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have evidentiam ex prius evidente. We quote this interesting text in 
full. 


Prima distinctio est nota ex primo Posteriorum, quae est quod demon- 
stratio alia est propter quid, sive per causam; alio guia sive per effectum. 
Probatur ista distinctio per rationem, quia omne necessarium verum, non 
evidens ex terminis habens tamen connexionem necessariam et evidentiam ad 
aliud, ut necessarium evidens ex terminis, potest demonstrari per illud verum 
evidens. Nunc autem, aliquod verum necessarium non evidens ex terminis, 
habet connexionem necessariam ad aliquod verum acceptum a causa, et 
aliquod ad verum acceptum ab effectu; non solum enim veritates de causis 
Mon possunt esse sine quibusdam veris de effectibus, sed nec e converso. 
Igitur potest aliquod verum demonstrari per aliquod verum evidens acceptum 
a causa, et tunc propter quid, vel per aliquod verum acceptum ab effectu, 
et tunc guia. Et videtur hinc sequi corollarium, quod principia immediata 
sive evidentia ex terminis, non possunt demonstrari demonstratione quia; 
quod si verum est, tunc quaedam media vera inter prima vera, et conclusiones 
ultimas, et solum illa sunt demonstrabilia, quia per vera ultima. Qualiter 
autem verum acceptum ad effectu possit esse evidens et tamen verum ac- 
ceptum a causa non evidens, patere potest si aliquis consideret modum illum 
acquirendi scientiam 1 Metaphys. et 2 Posteriorum. Per experientiam est 
frequenter notum de effectu, quia est ex multis singularibus acceptis a sensu, 
et nondum scitur propter quid ita est, quia illud non habetur a sensu, nisi 
mediante ulteriore inquisitione.”® 


We could wish for no clearer statement of our point. In every 
demonstration some necessary truth not‘known immediately from its 
terms is established by reason of its necessary and evident connection 
with an evident truth. Omne necessarium verum non evidens ex 
terminis habens tamen connexionem necessariam et evidentiam ad 
aliud ... potest demonstrari per illud verum evidens. This necessary 
and evident relationship holds not merely between premisses which 
express the ontological cause why the predicate of the conclusion per- 
tains to the subject, but also where the premisses express an effect of 
the cause whose existence the conclusion establishes. The reason is 
clear, for non solum enim veritates de causis non possunt esse sine 
quibusdam veris de effectibus, sed nec e converso. Consequently de- 
monstrations fall naturally into two classes, accordingly as the premiss 
is necessary and evident truth accepted from the cause or one which is 
accepted from the effect. Igitur potest aliquod verum demonstrari per 
aliquod verum evidens acceptum a causa, et tunc propter quid, vel per 


26. Quodlibet q. 7, n. 3; XXV, 283b-284a. 
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aliquod verum acceptum ab effectu, et tunc quia. If it seems strange, 
Scotus goes on, that a proposition about an effect can be more evi- 
dent than that about its cause, we need only remember that the 
source of evidence is experience. Qualiter autem verum acceptum 
ab effectu possit esse evidens et tamen verum acceptum a causa non 
evidens patere potest si aliquis consideret modum acquirendi scientiam 
... Per experientiam est frequenter notum de effectu quia est... et 
nondum scitur propter quid ita est. 


Consequently, we should expect Scotus to admit two kinds of 
Scientia, corresponding to the two types of demonstrations that ful- 
fill the four requirements for scientific knowledge. And that is pre- 
cisely what he does. He speaks frequently of the scientia quia and the 
scientia propter quid.”" While the two differ in their relative perfec- 
tion, as is obvious, nevertheless it should be noted that even the 
Scientia quia is a truth that is both necessary and (mediately) evident. 
Hence, there is a vast difference between a scientia quia and theologia 
nostra which is neither scientia quia nor propter quid. Why Gilson 
has consistently minimized the one distinction and exaggerated the 
other, we fail to see. We find no evidence in the texts of Scotus him- 


self. On the contrary, Scotus points out very clearly why theologia 
nostra at best yields conclusions that are necessaria but not evidenter 
necessaria. \t is because the principles or premisses it uses are re- 
vealed and are not evident, either from their terms (per se nota) or 


from experience or from the evident principles of some higher science 
from which they can be inferred. 


This is clear from Scotus’ criticism of St. Thomas. The latter, he 
claims, defended Theology as a strict science on the ground that its 
premisses, though actually known by revelation, can be regarded as 
derived from the superior science of vision which the Blessed in 
heaven possess. But the fact that the premisses we believe on faith 
are evident to the saints, does not make them either mediately or 
immediately evident to us. Averroes had essayed a similar solution 
when he made God the object of metaphysics, but eventually had to 
fall back on another natural source of evidence for the object of his 
science, namely, physics. And then, referring to the parallel the 


27. Confer for instance Metaphy. 1, g. 1, tota quaestio. 
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Angelic Doctor makes between the two theologies and natural sci- 
ences that are subordinated to one another such as metaphysics and 
optics (perspectiva), he makes the following interesting observation. 
It is true that the swbalterna scientia (optics) can be developed as a 
true science, even by one who is not a metaphysician and is ignorant 
of the principles of metaphysics from which the first principles of 
optics are derived. But this is so only because the first principles of 
the subordinate science can be known evidently from another source, 
namely experience.” Such is not the case, however, with theologia 
nostra. It is necessary therefore that the first principles of a science be 
evident, either in themselves, or as derived from other principles 
known evidently, or because they are known directly from expe- 
rience.” 

Whatever else may be said about the demonstratio quia, from what 
has been noted so far it is clear that it cannot be excluded from the 
category of syllogismi facientes scire on the score that its premisses 
lack evidence. Referring specifically to the basis on which he will 
construct his proofs for the existence of God, Scotus remarks that it 
is evidentissimum and if any one were to deny it indiget sensu et 
poena.”” Consequently, if the demonstratio quia fails against the 
third condition of scientia, namely, quod natum est habere evidentiam 
ex necessario prius evidente, it would be because the premisses were 
contingent and not necessary. Now there is some evidence, though it 
is not conclusive, that Scotus admitted a twofold division of the quia 
demonstration: one based on contingent though evident premisses, 
the other based on premisses that are also necessary. Obviously, only 
the latter would fulfill the requirements for scientific knowledge and 
deserve the strict name of demonstration.** However that may be, the 


28. Rep. prol. q. 2, n. 5; XXII, 35b: Possunt habere aliqua principia de quibus 
habent evidentiam per experientiam . . . Si sint autem alia principia in subalter- 
mata, quae non sunt nota per sensum et experientiam, oportet quod sciat ea reducere 
in alia principia priora. Ergo notitia, quae tantum supponit alia principia, et non 
propter quid, nec per experientiam cognoscit ista, illa non est scientia. 

29. Ibid. 

30. Lectura Prima, Cod. Wa, 1449, fol. 8b. 

31. Rep. par. 1, d. 2, q. 2, nn. 4, 6; XXII, 64b, 65b-66a; Reportatio Magna, Cod. 
Wh. 1454, fol. 12 (quoted from Bettoni, op. cit, pp. 49-50): Respondeo quod in 
demonstratione quia, possum accipere praemissam de inesse vel de possibili. Si 
accipitur de inesse, est demonstratio contingens et non ex necessariis . . . , si autem 
accipiatur praemissa pro possibili esse sic: aliqua natura est possibilis fieri sive ef- 


fectibilis vel productibilis, ergo aliqua natura est effectiva vel productiva, est demon- 
stratio ex necessariis. 
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mere fact that reasoning proceeds from effect to cause is no sign that 
the conclusion has no evidentiam ex necessario prius evidente. 


Gilson, apparently confuses the meaning of this third condition 
which demands that the evidence of the conclusion be derived from 
some anterior evident principle, or as Scotus puts it elsewhere: 
quod sit per causam evidentem intellectui.” If “causa” be understood 
ontologically, in the sense that one of the premisses is a proposition 
de causis, ot to be more precise, if the middle term of the syllogism 
gives the cause—or at least some ontologically prior principle—why 
the predicate of the conclusion inheres in the subject, then scientia 
would be the fruit of a demonstratio propter quid alone. For only 
the latter gives the proximate cause why the predicate pertains to the 
subject. The demonstratio quia, on the contrary, is content merely to 
establish the fact that it does. 


But why this unwarranted restriction? Certainly this is not the 
obvious meaning of “cause” in this connection. It is the premisses that 
are referred to, since they are the “cause” of the conclusion. For as 
Aristotle tells us, “the premisses of demonstrated knowledge must be 
true, primary, immediate and better known than the conclusion, 
which is further related to them as effect to cause.** The cause in 
question is not the precise reason why the predicate inheres in the 
subject, but why we know that the predicate is so affirmed. We are 
dealing here with logical, not ontological principles, with the order 
of knowledge, not with the order of nature. It is the premisses which 
constitute the principle (mecessarium prius evidens) from which the 
conclusion flows. That is why Scotus says, conclusio autem est certa 
per principium tamquam per causam suae certitudinis.** 


Consequently, Gilson’s question should not read: A partir de quel 
principe évident et antérieur 4 Dieu pourrait-on acquérir l’évidence de 
l’existence de Dieu? For, posited in this way, it has no answer. 
Rather it should be, From what principle known evidently and 
anteriorly to any knowledge of God's existence, can we acquire knowl- 
edge of the existence of God? Framed in this way, the question is no 
longer meaningless as Scotus takes great pains to show. 


32. Oxon. 3, d. 24, q. un. n. 13; XV, 44b. 
33. Post. Anal. I, 2, 71b 22: 
34. Quodl. q. 17, n. 11; XXVI, 2202. 
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Why does Gilson side-step this obvious interpretation? Why does 
he seek to limit Scotus’ demonstration to the propter quid? We dis- 
cover the answer in his La philosophie au moyen age,” where Scotus 
is quoted as saying: Nulla demonstratio, quae est ab effectu ad 
causam, est demonstratio simpliciter. No reference is given! Boehner 
tells us he spent hours trying to find this quotation in the genuine 
works of Scotus.** We also wasted hours combing the accepted logical 
works and failed to find any doctrine faintly resembling the same. 
Turning to the commentary on the Posterior Analytics, a work whose 
authenticity has been rejected by the Scotistic commission, we finally 
located the text.*’ (Incidentally a great deal of unnecessary labor 
might be obviated and the task of clarifying the thought of Scotus 
simplified, if in future commentators would indicate the exact source 
of their quotations from the Subtle Doctor!) But even this quotation, 
if read in its context, does not support Gilson’s contention. 


In all fairness to Gilson, however, it should be noted that many 
modern Scotistic commentators such as Van de Woestyne, Monte- 
fortino, etc., tend to limit demonstration in the strict sense to either 
the demonstratio potissima®™ or at least to the propter quid. But like 
Gilson, these men have drawn heavily on works later rejected from 
the canon of authentic works. We know of no clear text in any of 
the authentic writings that would lead one to suppose that the 
demonstratio quia is essentially incapable of fulfilling the four re- 
quirements for strict scientific knowledge. 


On the contrary, we have every reason to suppose that it can. First 
of all in the passage quoted above, Scotus speaks of both the propter 
quid and quia as demonstrations without qualification.*® Conse- 
quently, we find no confirmation of Wellmuth’s contention that: 


Whereas St. Thomas holds, with Aristotle, that 2 posteriori demonstrations 
are real demonstrations, though inferior to those which are a priori, Scotus 
considers them to be demonstrations only in a modified sense.*° 


35. La Philosophie du moyen age, Paris, Vrin, 1925. p. 228. 

36. Confer Father Boehner’s criticism of Wellmuth’s Nature and Origins of 
Scientism in Franciscan Studies, V (1945), 311. 

37. Post. Analy. I, d. 11, n. 7 (Opera Omnia Scoti, Vivés ed., Il, 227b-228a). 

38. The distinction between simple demonstration and the demonstratio potis- 
sima was admitted generally among the scholastics. The latter is an affirmative, uni- 
versal, propter quid demonstration in the first figure. 

39. Quodl., q. 7, n. 3; XXV, 283b. See note 24. 

40. Wellmuth, The Nature and Origin of Scientism, pp. 30-31. 
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Secondly, Scotus states expressly that it fulfills, or at least can fulfill, 
the second and third conditions of scientia, which are the only con- 
ceivable grounds on which one might be tempted to exclude it as a 
syllogism faciens scire.’ Thirdly, it is implicit in what Scotus says of 
his demonstration of God’s existence. (We shall deal with this more 
specifically later.) By way of confirmation, we might add a fourth 
reason. 


It is well known that Ockham admired Scotus, even when he felt 
constrained to criticize him. Particularly did he respect Scotus propter 
magnam notitiam quam habuit de Logica.” In fact there are so many 
striking parallels between the logic of Scotus and Ockham that one 
wonders if the Venerable Inceptor did not merely set down in syste- 
matic form the logic which Scotus used so proficiently. Now Ockham 
leaves no doubt on the matter; both the demonstratio propter quid and 
quia fulfill all four conditions required to produce scientia. 


Restat nunc dicere de demonstratione. Est autem primo sciendum, quod 
cum dictum sit in principio, quod demonstratio est syllogismus faciens scire, 
accipiendo scire pro notitia evidenti et certa, ubi necessarium sequitur ex 
propositionibus necessariis, et talis syllogismus sit multiplex, necesse est quod 
multiplex sit demonstratio. Propter quod oportet scire, quod quaedam est 
demonstratio, cujus praemissae sunt simpliciter priores conclusione, et illa 
vocatur demonstratio a priori sive propter quid; quaedam est demonstratio 
cujus praemissae non sunt simpliciter priores conclusione, sunt tamen notiores. 
sic syllogizanti, per quas devenit sic syllogizans in notitiam conclusionis; et 
talis demonstratio vocatur demonstratio quia sive a posteriori.*® 


Now Ockham tells us he differs with Scotus precisely in this, that the 
Subtle Doctor claimed that his proofs for the infinity and unicity of 
God were strict demonstrations.** If Scotus’ concept of demonstration 
was not identical with that of his own, Ockham’s criticism would have 
been simply pointless—particularly if Scotus had held the opinion 
Gilson ascribes to him. Unless, of course, we were to suppose that 


41. It is one of the two ways in which a necessary truth not evident from its 
terms can be inferred from a verum evidens. Quodl. q. 7, n. 3, XXV, 283. 

42. Sent. 1, d. 2, q. 10, G. 

43. Summa Logicae Ill, p. 2, c. 17. 

44. Quodlibetum VII, qq. 17-23. Question 23 reads: Utrum demonstrationes 
philosophi 8 Phys. et 12 Metaphy. concludant Deum esse infinitum intensive . . . In 
ista quaestione dici Scotus dist. 2, quod sic . .. sed teneo oppositum quod illae 
rationes tantum probant Deum esse infinitum duratione. See Longpré, La Philo- 
sophie du B. Duns Scot, Paris, Société et Librairie S. Francois d’Assise, 1924, 34ss. 
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Ockham either misunderstood Scotus’ position or deliberately mis- 
represented it. But it is inconceivable that one who knew Scotus’ 
writings so thoroughly as Ockham and who was so well versed in the 
technicalities of medieval logic, should have mistaken Scotus’ posi- 
tion on such a simple matter as demonstration. The second alterna- 
tive is equally untenable, for as Boehner has indicated, Ockham is ex- 
tremely careful to state Scotus’ stand exactly whenever he differs with 
him.“ Even apart from his great admiration for Scotus gui excedit 
alios in subtilitate, Ockham could not afford to do otherwise, dealing 
as he was with the doctrine of a man hardly ten years dead whose 
thought still lived on in scores of ardent defenders. Hence we have 
every reason to believe that Ockham not only gives his own definition 
of demonstration in the above text but that of Scotus as well. 

From all this, it should be apparent that we have no reason for con- 
testing the demonstrative character of Scotus’ proofs for the existence, 
unicity and infinity of God on the sole ground that they are demon- 
strationes quia. Neither are we justified in asserting that in Scotus’ 
eyes, they enjoyed no substantially greater validity than did his prob- 
able proofs for the omnipotence, immensity and ubiquity of God. But 
this brings us to Gilson’s second assumption, which we shall deal 
with in the next issue. 


ALLAN B. WOLTER, O.F.M. 


Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, New York. 


vie “Scotus’ Teaching according to Ockham,” Franciscan Studies. V1 (1946), 
100-107. 





THE HISTORY OF THE PROBLEM OF THE 
AUTHENTICITY OF THE SUMMA 


(CONTINUED) 


V. Premature Judgments Concerning the Authenticity of the 
Summa of Alexander of Hales 


QUcH was the problem of the Summa, when in 1931 M. Gorce’s 
article appeared in The New Scholasticism, an American periodi- 

cal. This article was endorsed by the historical Institute “Le Saulchoir.” 
The title, in question form, “La Somme d’Alexandre de Hales est-elle 
authentique?” seemed to promise a scientific enquiry, but was only an 
inducement that way. On the contrary, it was concerned with a speech 
of Mr. Mandonnet in which he (after thirty five years and with the 
help of more recent studies) tried to justify, at least in part, the pre- 
mature and still unproved statements about the Summa of Hales 
which he made in 1896.’ Fr. Gorce presented his article as such,” 
adding that Mandonnet could have offered proof for his statements 
even then in 1896, but refrained from doing so out of regard for the 
editors: it is only right that the problem be left for them to solve! 
We are very grateful to the late Fr. Mandonnet, but surely it is not 
wrong for us to believe that the real reason for his silence is less 
supernatural: he lacked sufficient proofs. From the words of Alex- 
ander IV and Roger Bacon he could have had doubts about the 
authenticity of the Swmma, but could in no wise come to a solution 
of the problem, which cannot be solved by @ priori arguments, as 
the editors of St. Bonaventure wisely point out. In 1896, Mandonnet 
stated among other things that the Swmma appeared after the 
middle of the XIIIth Century and that it had been compiled mainly 
from the writings of Albert the Great, St. Thomas, and St. Bonaven- 
rg Cf. Introduction to Vol. IV of the Summa, Franciscan Studies, March, 1947, p. 


2. La Somme, 4: “Les éditeurs s’étant comme dessaisis de ce droit moral de priorité 
dans I’étude de |’authenticité de la Somme, le P. Mandonnet retrouve l’obligation de 
faire justifier a l'heure qu'il lui plait de choisir (!), le bien fondé des affirmations et 
des doutes qu'il a présentés il y a déia trente-cinq ans.” More expressly page 72: “La 
documentation de cet article et le schtme de la preuve d’inauthenticité de la Somme 
d’ Alexandre sont diis au R. P. Mandonnet.” 
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ture. Proof, especially for this statement of Fr. Mandonnet, was long 
expected. If he had such proof at hand in 1896, why did he not 
publish it in 1931? This statement is strangely passed over 
in silence.* Out of regard for the editors, perhaps? 

Whatever may be said about the earlier statements of Fr. Man- 
donnet, let us examine his present much-delayed and openly polemic 
line of argument, not in a controversial manner (whatever the con- 
trary may seem) but objectively, for false statements must be cor- 
rected and artifices exposed. 

Gorce and Mandonnet endeavor to prove two things in their 
article, that Alexander’s Summa is not authentic, and that it had little 
or no doctrinal influence, as Mandonnet had observed many years 
pfevious,* even before all other investigation, says Gorce. Their 
presentation is prefaced by some notes on Alexander's life (pp. 5-15). 
These pages are of the best. Then follows an historical treatment of 
the problem (pp. 15-30). Here the attorneys begin to make them- 
selves heard, striving to mold opinion before the case begins. Con- 
sequently, in these pages we note a lack of preciseness. For, while 
most all of their judgments and doubts revolve around one question 
or one particular tract, especially where it concerns a later Addition 
to Book II and Book IV in general, they often use general terms 
in their article, such as “la Somme”, “d’autres parties de la Somme”, 
etc.;” quite often not even a reference to a Book is indicated. In this 
way, each of their judgments would seem to cast doubt on another 
part of the Summa, and thus the whole Summa appears less certain 
still. For example, it is certain that texts having a literal relation with 
St. Bonaventure are found only in Book IV and in the tract “De 


3. Compare La Somme, 4, 18, with Mandonnet’s text cited above. 

4. “Les allégations communes sur I’authenticité et l’importance doctrinale de Ja 
Somme d’ Alex. avient paru au P. Mandonnet dépourvues de vraisemblance, avant méme 
tout examen ultérieur.” (p. 3). Note this confession. Fr. Mandonnet is accustomed to 
proceed in this manner, viz. from the conclusion to the premises. Cf. M.-T. d’Alverny, 
in BiblEcolChartes, 99 (1938) 359. 


5. Cf. p. 18, lin. 2 “des textes”; 21 lin. 1: “dans la Somme”; 22, lin. 18: “de 
nouvelles parties”; 23, lin. 9:24 lin. 22; 26 lin. 23: “Ia Somme”; etc. 
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Conjuncto”. To read Gorce-Mandonnet, however, one might get 
the impression that the whole of Book II is derived from St. Bona- 
venture.*° Again, the same lack of preciseness is noted in their method 
of citing authors: too often the exact page is not quoted and opinions 
less correctly stated, if not erroneously.‘ It would seem that the 
greatest merit of the editors of St. Bonaventure was to provoke Fr. 
Mandonnet to doubt the authenticity of the Summa (p. 17)! Another 
of their artifices is to place remarks and judgments in opposition to 
each other, remarks which have no mutual relation; as a result, what 
was certain is rendered uncertain. For example, they would wish that 
all the Quaestiones ascribed to Alexander be regarded as uncertain 
because in Codex 34 of the Oviedo Cathedral, the Quaestiones of St. 
Bonaventure are falsely ascribed to Alexander.* Again, they frown 
on Fr. de Martigne’s conclusions about the dependence of Albert the 
Great on Alexander’s Summa because the editors of St. Bonaventure, 
due to their deeper knowledge of the Summa, have found that the 
Summa rather depends on St. Bonaventure!® To list all their inac- 
curacies would take too long: consult their article and see if it does not 
labor under these mistakes. Not even the suspension periods on page 
30 are free of error.”® 


6. Cf. p. 29 “Rendant compte du second volume. . . le P. Pelster insiste sur les 
emprunts massifs faits par ce volume 4 S. Bonaventure (utique, sed in solo tract. 
coniuncto) . . . En outre (legas: ex iisdem locis mutuatis) le P. Pelster montre que 
le traité de corpore humano et de coniuncto est un écrit évidemment inauthentique.” 
Again p. 49 sq.: “Outre que tout le traité De corp. humano a été tardivement ajouté, 
des morceaux énormes appartinennent 4 S. Bonaventure.” The last assertion is alto- 
gether false. There is not one place in the Lib. II of St. Bonaventure where it other- 
wise occurs; moreover, St. Bonaventure depends on the Summa. Cf. O. Lottin. La 
nature de la conscience morale, i in EphThLov, 9 (1932), 277, nota 57, et BullRech- 
ThAM, 2 (1933) n. 43: “Nous pensons que ce dernier (Bonav. ) a connu la seconde 
partie de la Somme Alexandrine”; F. Pelster, in Schol., 6 (1931) 449: “Den zwingen- 
den Beweis, dass, abgesehen von den oben erwahnten beiden Traktaten und dem 
vierten Buch, auch sonst Entlehnungen aus Bonaventura vorkommen, suche ich bis 
jetzt vergebens.” 

7. Thus, v.g. the opinions of A. Vacant, M. Grabmann, F. Pelster, A. Teetaret, and 
O. Lottin (cf. BullRechThAM, I, n. 623, p. 342). 

8. “Malheureusement ces attributions méme de petits groupes de questions a Alex. 
sont, elles aussi, sujettes a caution. C'est le cas pour les Quodlibets conservés 
a Oviedo” (p. 27). Cf. also pp. 28, 60. 

“A l’époque ot Prosper de Martigné voyait dans la Somme d’Alex. la source 
d’Alb. le Grand, les franciscains de Quaracchi en étaient déja, dans leurs études plus 
approfondies de’ cette Somme, 4 constater que des textes communs 4 cette Somme et 
@ des écrits de Saint Bonav. appartiennent en réalité & S. Bonaventure” (17 sq.). 

10. In the entire text of P. Chenu, Une opinion inconnue de l’école de Gilbert de 
la Porée, in RevHistEccl, 26 (1930) 349 note 1: “Devant cette constatation, maintes 
fois renouvelable (agitur de Lib. II,-eum. 511: De coniuncto), exprimons le regret 
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Once the inauthenticity of the Summa is instilled in the minds of 
their readers, they immediately proceed to prove it (pp. 30-65). Their 
proof hinges on the following: 

1) The Bull De Fontibus Paradisi and Roger Bacon’s testimony. 

2) The Codices Borgh. 359 and Assis. 182. 

3) The Summa de Virtutibus and the tracts De Corpore Humano 
and De Conjuncto. 

4) Defects in the composition of the Summa. 

5) The sources of the Summa. 


Of these criteria, none was entirely unknown. In fact, all were very 
well known; only their exegesis is new and the conjectures and con- 
clusions which they deduce. 


The Bull explicitly ascribes to Alexander both the intention to com- 
pile a great Summa, of benefit to those more deeply inclined towards 
study, as well as its production in part: “Idem siquidem frater . . . 
studia sua publicis utilitatibus commodavit et laboriosi operis sanctum 
aggrediendo propositum super questionibus theologicis utiliorem 
utique quam prolixam molitus est Summam, profectibus in lege 
Domini studere volentium compendiosius profuturam.” According 
to Gorce and Mandonnet,” we can only admit that in 1255 there 
existed some Summa of sizeable extent bearing Alexander’s name, in 
which some of Alexander’s written and oral remarks seemed to be 
had. The Bull regrets that Alexander, prevented by death, did not 
finish the work and orders that it, a work of such huge extent, be 
brought to a finish. The unusual length of the Swmma, abhorrent to 
the fastidious, ought not to deter its completion because its usefulness 


que l’immense et si précieux travail des éditeurs de Quaracchi n’ait pas son dénouement 
normal et nécessaire: au lieu d’une réédition, si critique soit-elle, de la pseudo-Somme 
de Alexandre de Halés, dont le caracttre composite est inscrit au bas de chaque page 
et dans la structure manifestement disparate de la rédaction, dégager les authentiques 
“questiones” du vieux maitre franciscain, (cetera apud Gorce supplentur punctis . . . 
nonne quia dictae Quaestiones Al dri fund. tum esse S: thi asseruntur?) 
que Guillaume de Méliton enveloppa vingt ans plus tard de piéces et de morceaux 
recueillis parmi une dizaine de contemporains. I1 faudra bien en venir 4, si l'on veut 
enfin connaitre Ihistorique Alex. de Halés et la grande influence de son enseigne- 





11. “Il s’'agit de mettre en pleine lumiére, cu les publicant les divers éléments 
constituants, écrits on traditione orales, de I’héritage doctrinal d’Alex. A I’époque ov 
le Pape addresse cette Bulle . . . il existe déja, sous le nom d’Alexandre de Halés une, 
‘Summa super questionibus theologiae’ . . . Elle semble unir déja des écrits de la main 
d’Alex. avec des reportations d’étudiants ou d’autres éléments se rattaschant & la tradi- 
tion Alexandrienne.” (p. 31 sq.) 
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outweighs its size; despite its great size, what has been written there 
is little enough and insufficient to give complete intellectual satisfac- 
tion. There is nothing in it which could possibly offend, unless its 
incompleteness. However, according to Gorce and Mandonnet,” 
the Bull at this point complains severely against the compilers of the 
Summa: that the part already finished is too prolix a compilation and 
that it presents a synthesis so defective as not to satisfy any intelli- 
gence! To support their interpretation, they argue as follows: such 
complaints can in no way refer to Alexander of Hales, the famous 
Master of Paris; hence, he does not seem to be the author of the part 
of the Svmma compiled in that time. Such a denial of the Summa’s 
authenticity, they maintain,” is only implicitly contained in the docu- 
ment and this our interpretation may appear unquestionably present 
there—We do not intend to lose time by refuting their interpretation 
of the Bull, an interpretation commonly regarded as fantastic'* and 
one which not even they accepted wholeheartedly. In fact, they could 
not fail to see that the Bull definitely and repeatedly ascribes both the 
beginning of the work and its continuance to Alexander; they could 
not fail to see that the Bull expressly attributes the incomplete state 


of the Summa to Alexander’s death, and that in order to continue it, 
the intervention of the Supreme Pontiff was necessary. How else ex- 
plain it, if Alexander contributed little or nothing to its composition? 
They could not fail to see that, if it were a question of a work so imper- 
fect and of such small worth, the Pope would not have stirred a finger 
to see it continued, nor would he have visited it with praises more 


12. “La meme Bulle . . . est sévére pour le peu de valeur pedagagique présenté 
par la Somme d’Alex. en son état d’inchévement. I! n’y a pas de quoi cessasier une 
intelligence dans une synthése aussi défectueuse.” (p. 32) “Est-ce Alex. de Halés lui- 
méme qui est taxé de prolixité et d’incapacité de servir de nourriture intellectuelle?” 
(p. 32) “On a l’impression que la partie rédigée elle-méme représente un travail 
collectif, fait de piéces et de morceaux . . . ce qui est stir, c’est qu’Alex. de Halés ne 
parait pas l’auteur de la partie rédigée” (p. 33). 

13. “Au reste l’analyse méme qui a été donnée ci-dessus de la Bulle . . . pourra 
sembler sujette 4 caution. En effet, beaucoup de lecteurs on les ce document sans y 
trouver ce reseignament que, dans le premiére partie de sa rédaction, la Somme d’ Alex. 
de Halés n'est pas authentique . . . mais il reste que le témoignage de cette bulle est 
trop implicite. Si l’on n’avait que lui, on ne pourrait conclure” (p. 35). “Le té- 
er irrécusable (mais trés implicite) que constitute de son c6té de la Bulle” 
(p. 41). 

14. Cf. F. Pelster, in Schol., 6 (1931) 449: “Ich finde in der Bulle nur, dans die 
Summa etwas weitlaufig und vor allem unvollendet sei’; O. Lottin in BullRechThAM, 
1 (1931) n. 623: “On cherche en vain, p. 32-33, l’argument par lequel on est con- 
duit 4 cette conclusion inattendue: “Ce que est sar, c’est qu’Alex. de Halés ne paraie 
pas l’auteur de la partie rédigée”; A. Teetaert, in Coll/Fr, 4 (1934) 120. 
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lavish than possibly any other writing has ever received.” Surely, 
Gorce and Mandonnet were aware of these things; neither were they 
blind to the importance of this historical document unquestionably 
contradictory to their thesis of the inauthenticity of the whole Summa. 
Rather, due to this too evident opposition, they cleverly and con- 
veniently suggested their interpretation, which, although far from 
true, permitted them to pass over gracefully the explicit remarks of 
the Bull to the contrary. 


If Gorce and Madonnet could find a denial of the authenticity of 
the Summa in the Bull of Alexander IV, what could they not deduce 
from Roger Bacon’s testimony, equivocal and obscure as it is? never- 
theless, they arrived at the following: 


1) Bacon would seem to say that not Alexander, but his disciples, 
first thought of composing a Swmma to honor their master.® Yet, 
Bacon only says that they ascribed (adscripserunt) that great Summa 
out of reverence for him; by no means does he say that they thought 
to compile a Swmma to honor Alexander. 


2) It is not certain from Bacon’s statements whether Alexander’s 
disciples proposed such a measure before or after his death; more 
probably while he was still alive, perhaps even with his approval 
and under his direction. Such a conjecture, at least, is not entirely 
excluded by Bacon’s words, say they.’ No mere probable conjecture 
this; the case is certain. Note how the suggestion proposed in No. 1 
(il semble) is here considered true and certain; yet what is certain, 
even with Bacon (see No. 5), they believe almost probable. 


3) At least it is certain from Bacon’s words, they say, that Alex- 
ander himself did not compile the Summa. The words, “et si ipse eam 


15. According to Gorce-Mandonnet, p. 33 sq., the reason for the Bull De Fontibus 
Paradisi should be sought perhaps in the errors of Joachim Florensis and Gerard de 
Borzo S. Donnino. But the true reason is not that adduced from the Bull itself: 
“indecenter relinquitur, si negligenter ommititur, mutilum opus Dei, quod nonnisi 
coelestis sapientia per minioterium servi sui tam clara iam digestae partis iniit venu- 
state”? 


16. “Il semble méme que [I‘initiative de cette enterprise collective destinée a 
magnifier maitre Alexandre et sa doctrine n'est pas partie de maitre Alexandre, 
homme modeste et modéré (!), mais de disciples plus entrepenants et plus en- 
thousiastes” (p. 37). 

17. “Lorsqu’ils voulurent rendre par 18 im hommage 4 leur vieux maitre . . . 
celui-ci était-il déja mort? Le témoignage de Bacon est muet sur ce point. II semble 
cependant .. . Du texte de Bacon, ou ne doit dous pas exclure le possibilité d'une 
adhésion explicite, voire d'un contréle de la rédaction de tout ou partie de la Somme, 
contréle exercé par Alexandre de Halés lui-méme” (p. 37). 
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fecisset vel magnam partem,” would scarcely permit one to conjecture 
that even a very small part of the Summa had been drafted by him.”* 
But whether they will it or no, Bacon’s words are ambiguous and 
remain so, despite their interpretation; nor can anything definite be 
deduced from his words which is contrary to the authenticity of the 
Summa. We need no conjectures of theirs to understand Bacon dif- 
ferently, for does not Bacon accuse Alexander of ignorance of the 
natural sciences precisely because in the Swmma ascribed to him noth- 
ing of these sciences is had? What could Bacon’s line of argument 
mean if no part of the Swmma, not even the smallest, was Alexan- 
der’s? Our renowned authors by-pass this difficulty in their fifth point 
below. 


4) Bacon mentions the authors of the Summa: “Fratres et alii,” 
ie., Franciscans and non-Franciscans as well.”° Before Gorce and 
Mandonnet, no one had found this information in Bacon’s text; nor 
is it there. Bacon says “quam ipse non fecit, sed alii”. The words 
“fratres et alii” are had a little earlier in Bacon’s text but refer to 
another matter altogether. 


5) According to Bacon, the Swmma was composed when the nat- 


ural sciences were not commonly known at Paris (therefore at least 
before 1245); and so, in Bacon’s judgement, it is of little value be- 
cause Alexander, its compiler, was ignorant of these sciences. This is 
clear, he says, from the Summa ascribed to him. To escape the diffi- 
culty of this text, Gorce and Mandonnet state gratuitously and against 
the letter of the text, that Bacon is referring to “the compilers of the 
Summa”! As for the antiquity of the Summa, implicit in this text, 
they say that Bacon was too prejudiced where it concerns the natural 
sciences. They then pass on to other matters because one ought not 
to delay over “conjectures” of this sort!" As for the rest, they admit 


18. “Ce qui est sir d’apres ce texte, c'est que le redacteur de la Somme n’est pas 
Alexandre de Halés en personne . . . C’est tout au plus si cette phrase laisse une 
toute petite place 4 la conjecture selon laquelle une petite partie de la Somme aurait 
pu étre rédigée par Maitre Alexandre” (p. 38). 

19. F. Pelster himself agrees in Schol., 6 (1931) 449, against Fr. Gorce. 


20. “Il connait et désigne les auteurs: ‘Fratres et alii,’ les Fréres et d'autres. (Il 
faut noter au passage la présence de ces rédacteurs non franciscains)" (p. 39). 

21. “Si cet ouvrage lui parait désuet, ce n’est pas parce que maitre Alexandre en 
serait le trés ancien auteur, c'est, selon la lettre du texte, parce qu’a l’époque ou Jes 
divers rédacteurs’ composérent la Somme, la philosophie naturelle n’avait pas encore 
obtenu 4 Paris un droit de cité suffisant. Si l'on avait affaire 4 un auteur moins imbu 
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that Bacon’s testimony, even regarding the authenticity of the Summa, 
is not free from all suspicion and that the testimony of the Papal Bull 
is highly involved. And so, after a long exegesis and a frequent repe- 
tition of “il semble que”, “on a l’impression que”, they modestly con- 
clude “La Somme d’Alexandre parait inauthentique” (p. 41). It is 
best to be modest when there are other decisive arguments at hand. 

According to Gorce and Mandonnet again, in two very early (!) 
manuscripts, Vat. Borgh. 359 and Assisi 182, the authenticity of the 
Summa is expressly denied. The first reads, “Incipit prima pars ques- 
tionum super sententias edita a fratribus minoribus.” Therefore, they 
conclude, we are dealing with a work compiled by many collabora- 
tors: it is not an original theological synthesis, but a series of Quaes- 
tiones disputatae attanged along the lines of the Books of the Sen- 
tences. Since even the first part of the Summa is so presented in the 
codex, then not even the first part can be called Alexander’s. Thus is 
explicitly confirmed what was already implied in the Bull “De 
fontibus Paradisi”, viz., that the Swmma is not a work begun by Alex- 
ander and later finished by his disciples.” To these charges we make 
answer: 


1) It is wrong to say that the codex Vat. Borgh. is “very early”. 
The Editors of the Summa assign it to the end of the XIIIth Century, 
and rightly so. Fr. Gorce, who never examined the codex, nor many 
of the others, or so it would seem, would have done better to accept 
their findings. The rubric under discussion evidently belongs to a 


de préjugés que ne I’était Roger Bacon sur les qualités que doit présenter la philosophie 
naturelle pour étre déclarée digne de ce nom, on pourrait en conclure que si la Somme 
dite d’Alexandre n’est pas de lui, elle a pourtant été rédigée avant ces années du XIlIle 
siécle oi la philosophie physique d’Aristote s’installa solidement 4 Paris. Mais sans 
y méler de telles conjectures, le temoignage de Bacon est bien formel sur le fait de 
l'inauthenticité” (p. 39). 


22. “Cette inauthenticité se lit par ailleurs sur des manuscrits de cet écrit . . . ob 
le texte est plus ou moins attribué 4 divers franciscains. Ce sont les Mss. Cod. Vat. 
Borghes. 359 et cod. 182 d. Assise. Le Cod. Vat. Borghes. 359 . . . indique, claire- 
ment, outre le caractére collectif du travail, l'objet qu’il s’est propose de remplir . . . 
Leur Somme collective n’est qu'une réunion de questions disputées . . . l’ordre dans 
lequel elles se présentent n’étant autre que l’ordre des Sentences de P. Lombard” (p. 
41 sq.). “La partie de la Somme qui est donnée comme le fruit d'une coopération 
n’est pas un complément de la Somme, mais sa premiére partie. Ainsi retrouve-t’on 
explicitement ce qui était supposé dans la bulle . . . La Somme d’Alexandre n'est pas 
un écrit commencé par Alexandre de Halés . . . et completé par des disciples. Cest 
un écrit dont la premiére partie elle-méme ne peut étre dite d’Alexandre de Halés et 


qui est donné, sinon comme rédigé par plusieurs auteurs, au moins comme promulgué 
par des fréres franciscains” (p. 43). 
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second stage of tradition, as is evident from our remarks about the 
title of the Summa.” 

2) The rubric as given is false and incomplete, whether deliber- 
ately or not we do not know. Actually the rubric reads: Explicit 
prima pars Summae questionum super sententias edite a fratribus 
minoribus. Hence the conclusions they deduce lack foundation.* 
Again, it is wrong to say that the Summa is a collection of Quaestiones 
super Sententias. In this connection the rubric itself is incorrect. 

3) Contrary to all logic, they maintain that the Swmma is not said 
to have been composed but edited by the Friars; yet they conclude 
that it was not even “begun” by Alexander! Not even if it were said 
that it was composed by the Friars could such a conclusion follow, 
because was not Alexander himself a Franciscan, and so was he not 
the first and most important of its compilers? It is false to imply 
conclusions of such a kind from the Bull of Alexander IV and it is, 
moreover, contrary to the explicit words of the texts, as we have 
already made clear. 

The second codex (Assis. 182), they maintain, is still more ex- 
plicit about the collective character of the Swmma; its compilers are 
often had by name, and the whole succession of Questions or Tracts 
making up the Svmma are so marked by divisions, as if we were pres- 
ent when the Summa was composed! These compilers are called by 
name: William of Militona, Alexander of Hales, John of Rupella. 
These indications, they say, hardly deserve consideration because it 
is inconceivable that Alexander is the author of most of the tract on 
penance and that the sections ascribed to William were written by 
him from start to finish (!); nevertheless the collective character is 
clearly evident. Gorce and Mandonnet finally observe that the anno- 
tations of Codex 182, published by Mgr. Grabmann, should have 
been recognized by those learned men less opposed to the authenticity 
of the Summa, such as Fr. A. Teetaert.—Mgr. Grabmann was re- 
sponsible for the surprising comments on the Assisi codex,” but it 


23. Cf. Franciscan Studies, March, 1947, p. 260. 

24. Cf. O. Lottin, in BullRechThAM, 1 (1931) n. 623, p. 343. 

25. Das Bonaventurakolleg zu Quarrachi, in Mittelalterliches Geistesleben, 1, 
Munich 1926, 62: “Die Summa stellt sich als eine Sammlung von tractatus, von 
quaestiones disputatae des Alexander Halensis, Joh. de Rupella u. a. dar. im Cod. 182 
der Bibliothek zu Assisi habe ich auf fol. 76r die Bemerkung gelesen: Questiones de 
sacramentis secundum fratrem Guilelmum usque ad tractatum de penitentia, deinde 
secundum Alexandrum . Es ist auch noch Ofters in dieser Hs. der Hinweis auf 
Wilhelm v. Mélitona und Alexander v. Hales angeberacht.” 
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was Fr. Teetaert who propagated them.”* Fathers Gorce and Mandon- 
net borrowed from him, adding not a few far-fetched notions of their 
own.” In fact, we are dealing with some highly exaggerated no- 
tions.”* In the codex, not once does the name of John Rupella occur, 
and only once or twice do we have the names of Alexander and 
William of Militona. This will appear almost incredible to our read- 
ers, but not one Question of the Summa nor a single word bearing 
reference to it is had in the codex, a codex for years very well-known 
to the editors (cf. Tom. I, 346, note 1). Consequently, we are not 
surprised that Gorce and Mandonnet pretend to be so exact and 
careful in accepting the inscriptions of the codices and yet accept with 
blind faith and as sacrosanct truths, whatever appears in periodicals 
against the genuineness of the Summa. Not even novices in the art 
of criticism would have treated so lightly statements of such great 
consequence! At least they should have consulted Mgr. Grabmann’s 
original text; there they would have found that the renowned pro- 
fessor of Munich actually does not say all the things Fr. Teetaert 
attributes to him. And yet the matter was of such importance for 
their thesis that they should have consulted the codex itself and 
should have published the succession of Questions and the names of 
those who compiled the Summa. But Fr. Teetert’s authority was suf- 
ficient for them and they boldly conclude that “Cette Somme est 
enti¢rement faite d’apports successifs ou divers, comme I|’indiquent 
les manuscripts du Vatican et d’Assise, Bacon et la Bulle” (p. 47). 
As is clear from our words above, neither the Bull nor Bacon, nor the 
Vatican codex, argue to such a conclusion. The first two convince 


26. Autour de ledition in EtudFr., 39 (1927) 582: “Un autre codex, Je cod. 
182 de la Bibl. d’Assise, présente la Somme d’Alexandre, comme un assemblage de 
tractatus et de quaestiones disputatae, empruntées 4 Alex. de Halés, a Jean de la 
Rochelle, & Guil. de Méliton, etc. Ainsi au fol. 76 rous lisons, “Questioner de 
sacramentes .. . secundum Alexandrum.” 


27. “Le manuscrit 182 d’Assise est pleinement explicite sur les ‘divers rédacteurs:’ 
Il fait pour ainsi dire assister 4 la repartition et a la realisation du travail collectif. 
On y voit, séparés les uns des autres, ‘chacun des éléments constituants de la Somme’ 
d’Alexandre . . . Les noms qui sont proposés sont ceux de Guil. de Méliton, Alex. 
de Halés, Jean de la Rochelle . . . Il n'est pas croyable qu'une grosse partie du 
traité de la pénitence soit d’Alex. de Halés, ni méme que les morceaux attribués a 
Guil. de Méliton soient d’un bout 4 Il’autre attribuables a cet auteur . . . Ces nota- 
tions sur lesquelles ag Grabmann a attiré l’attention, out du étre ey par érudits 
a — —* partialité contre la Somme d’Alex., comme le P.A. Teetaert” 
p. 43 sq. 
28. F. Pelster corrected all the errors circulated concerning this Codex 182, Zum 
Problem der Summa, in Greg., 12 (1931) 428-435. 
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Gorce and Mandonnet that the Summa seemed not to be authentic. 
They admit, although unwillingly, that in the Vatican codex the 
Summa is merely presented as edited by the Friars Minor, not com- 
posed by them. Their thesis, therefore, is based solely on the Assisi 
codex; since it is found wanting, as we have shown, their conclusion 
lacks foundation. 

They further bolster their conclusion with examples (pp. 45-49). 
The force of their examples rests in the following syllogism: If such 
a succession of extended Questions, designed to integrate the Summa, 
is had separately (“blocs-temoins”), whatever has been said previ- 
ously on the manner of composition of the Svmma remains true. Such 
“blocs-temoins” are had: the “Summa de virtutibus” and the tracts 
“De Corpore Humano” and “De Conjuncto”. Therefore, etc.” It is 
especially surprising that a succession of Questions standing sepa- 
rately are still looked for, once it has been established that in the codex 
Assis. 182 the whole Swmma is had precisely under this original and 
embryonic form! Moreover, the major premise is false, unless we 
are dealing with a succession of Questions which are not later than 
the year 1255 ... For what can the “Summa de Virtutibus” and those 
other tracts, which Gorce and Mandonnet say were written c. 1260 
or even 1270 (p. 48), tell us about the manner of composition of 
the original Summa as it existed in the year 1255? Their aristotelian 
line of argument comes down to this: The “Summa de Virtutibus” 
and the other tracts are not authentic; therefore, neither are the other 
parts of the Summa. 


Of the external proofs brought forth by Gorce and Mandonnet, the 
last three (the Codex Assis. 182, the “Summa de Virtutibus”, and 
the tracts “De Corpore Humano” and “De Conjuncto”) prove noth- 
ing against the authenticity of the Summa, even granting that these 
tracts are not authentic. The fourth proof (Cod. Borgh. 359) per- 
mits us to maintain that Alexander was one of the compilers or edi- 
tors of the Svmma, even that he was the main compiler. Bacon him- 
self, although unwillingly, allows of such an interpretation, and this 

29. “Si l'on retrouve, évidemment étranger 4 la philosophie d’Alex. de Halés, un 
grand travail prolixe destiné 4 étre ensuite incorporé a la Somme, tout ce qui a 
été dit avec les deux manuscrits, la bulle et Bacon sur les procédés de rédaction de 


l'ouvrage collectif se trouvera vérifié. Or de tels ‘blocs-témoins’ . . . existent: ces 
sont la Somme des vertus et le traité de corpore humano” (p. 44 sq.). 
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is what is actually stated in the Bull “De Fontibus Paradisi”. In this 
respect the problem of the Summa remains the same, and our authors 
have contributed nothing towards a negative solution of the problem. 


Finally, they take up the internal criteria (pp. 49-65); these will 
give us, say they, the general conclusion that “La Somme théologi- 
que n’a pas été éctrite par Alexandre de Halés” (pp. 49). 

Their first argument is taken from defects in the Summa: the 
heterogeneous character of its style, the incomplete state of Books 
III and IV, and repetitions (pp. 49-52). Yet such defects are poorly 
indicated; for example, they have found nothing against the homo- 
geneous character of Book I, nothing definite against the homogene- 
ous character of Book II (apart from the Addition), except that it 
does not seem to have been arranged in exactly the same way as Book 
I. The “morceaux enormes” taken from St. Bonaventure (p. 50)*° 
escape us, and we earnestly wish that they be pointed out to us. 
Following Mgr. Grabmann,” they note that in Book III the moral 
part is badly introduced; they note an increasing prolixity in Book IV; 
they observe that these books are incomplete, a discovery not entirely 
their own. Book III, including the earlier tract De Incarnatione, is 
especially marred by repetitions and other defects less clearly indi- 
cated.** To prove their point they bring up the questions on the 
knowledge of Christ and on usury (““Tractatus de Praeceptis” ). Noth- 
ing more. All these, of course, are defects of arrangement, which can 
perhaps be sufficiently explained from the incomplete state of the 
Summa. However, such general observations and the two examples 
cited are insufficient to prove their conclusion. If anything, Gorce and 
Mandonnet prove that they hardly consulted Alexander’s Summa. 


Secondly, they use arguments from the character of compilation or 
from the sources for the Summa (pp. 52-54), and produce only one 
example from Book III, qq. 36 and 59 (in our edition, Nos. 380, 
586). These, they assert, are directly or indirectly compiled from 
William of Auxerre, Gratian, and St. Raymond of Pennafort. Their 


30. Cf. above, note 6. 

31. Das Bonaventurakolleg zu Quarrachi, 62. 

32. “La Christologie qui en constitue la couche plus ancienne est également pleine 
de doublets, de redites et autres malfagons. Mgr. Grabmann a pu écrire: ‘Certains 
sujets comme la doctrine de la science du Christ se trouvent traités deux fois’! Cf. M. 
en loc. cit.: “Manches, wie die Lehre vom Wissen Christi, findet sic auch 

oppelt.” 
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observations on q. 36, a. 2-5, are less correct. St. Raymond is not 
used as a source, but is quoted (‘quidam’) and the whole article was 
directly derived from the “Summa de vitiis” of John of Rupella.™ 
Through this example, they believe the compilation-character of the 
whole Summa is proved. They maintain that other sources are 
Prevostin, Guido the Abbot (!), Peter of Tarantaise (!!), and Philip 
the Chancellor, as is evident from the writings of A. Landgraf and 
others. The first and the last mentioned are true sources; and if this 
statement is true it is the result of the labors of the editors,** not A. 
Landgraf.*° However, the Abbot of Elemosina®® as well as Peter of 


Tarantaise,*’ far from being sources of the Svmma, rather depend 
on it. 


The relation between the Svmma and other contemporary writers 
(five Franciscans and three Dominicans) is next examined (pp. 
54-65); not directly, but through the medium of recent studies. 
Robert Kilwardby** and Vincent of Beauvais,®® they admit unwill- 
ingly, are dependent on the Summa: some texts, common to Vincent 
and to the Summa, stem from another Alexander or from some other 
common source. As an example of this they cite No. 279 of the Summa 
II-1 (q. 50, m. 4) where mention is had “de motu diurno-divino”. 
We have discussed this elsewhere in our Prolegomena (p. XLVIIIb). 
The relation between St. Albert the Great and the Summa is ex- 
plained away in just a few words (p. 64 ss.). Here, they have more to 
say about Fr. E. Longpré than about Albert. Longpré in a public 
speech incorrectly stated that the unedited Part IV of the Summa 


33. The notation of editors below, p. 565, note 1, must be understood in this 
sense. 


34. Cf. notes of Tom. I-III] Summa; Liber Sententiarum, 1, ad Claras Aquas 
1916, p. XLIV. 

35. Cf. the notes concerning the critical text of the Sentences of P. Lombard in 
Rech ThAM, 2, (1930) 94, where this only is found concerning this matter: “Alex- 
andre, tributaire de Prévostin, reprit son erreur.” 

36. P. Chenu recognized the dependence of the Abbot Guido in the place cited, 
a little below this: 53, n. 2: “On voit que Guy ne fait que résumer Alexandre.” 

37. Cf. Die Lehre des hl. Thomas v. Aquin von der Kirche als Gotteswerk, 
Regensbure 1903, 23; Concerning the dependence of Peter of Tarantaise on Alex- 
ander of Hales cf. H.D. Simonin, Les écrits de Pierre de Tarentaise, in Beatus In- 
nocentius pp. V, Romae, 1943, 175 sqq. 

38. Cf. M.D. Chenu, La Théologie comme science au XIlle siécle, in ArchHist- 
DocLittMA, 2 (1927) 42 sqq.; F. Stegmuller, Roberti Kilwardby, O.P., De Natura 
Theologiae (in Opuscula et Textus, Series Scholastica, XVII), Monasterii 1935. 

39. Cf. Lieser, Vincenz v. Beauvais als Kompilator und Philosoph, Leipzig 1928, 
58 sqq., 133 sqq. 
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Theologicia of St. Albert was extant in a Venice manuscript,” care- 
lessly accepting Fr. Mandonnet’s statement for this.* It happens to be 
a part of the “Summa de creaturis”. This erroneous statement is inci- 
dental and has nothing to do with Fr. Longpré’s principal assertion. 
Fr. Longpré was not dealing especially with this unedited part, as he 
was reputed to do for the sake of artifice;*” but rather maintained, in 
an oratorical way, that the well-known Summa Theologica of St. 
Albert depended on the Summa of Alexander to such an extent that, 
if the latter were perchance lost, it could be reconstructed with the 
help of Albert’s Summa. Gorce and Mandonnet acknowledge this 
very close dependence, but consider it in the light of occult compensa- 
tion! Albert was merely recovering from the Summa of Hales what 
had been stolen from his own “Summa de creaturis”. No reason is 
given for this statement, not one text is quoted as an example,“ and 
so, we have here, in reduced form, a repetition of remarks made in 
1896. St. Thomas is completely by-passed. 


As for the relation of the Summa to the first Franciscan masters, not 
a few remarks in their article need strict revision. They bring up a 
grave problem of the Praelocutio of St. Bonaventure to Book II of 
the Sentences (pp. 54-57), where, as we know, St. Bonaventure 
speaks of a Swmma of his Father and Master, Alexander, and states 
that he had never deviated from Alexander’s opinions. It seems 
hardly credible to them that St. Bonaventure was a disciple of Alex- 


40. “Mais cequi en souligne mieux la signification doctrinale (i.e. Summae Alex.), 
cest l'utilisation qu’en fait Albert le Grand dans sa Somme théologique, dont Ja 
quartriéme partie, encore inédite, est 4 la Bibl. S. Marc de Venise. Bien qu'il écrive 
aprés la Somme theologique de S. Thomas d’Aquin selon tous les médiévistes, il ne 
sy référe jamais. Par contre, d’aprés des études pour suivies a Quaracchi, l’oeuvre 
d’Alex. de Halés se retrouve chez Albert de Grand dans de telles proportions qu’on 
pourrait la reconstituer d’aprés lui, si jamais la Somme franciscaine venait & se perdre.” 

41. Siger de Brabant et l’averroisme latin (Les Phil. Belges, V1), Louvain, 1911, 
37, note 2. 

42. “Le P. Longpré @ été particuliérement mal insnir4 de comparer 11 Somme 
d’Alex. avec la quartriéme partie de !a Somme th‘ol. d’Albert ‘encore inedite 4 la 
Bibl. de S. Marc.’ . . . Si les éditeurs de Quaracchi ont fait, comme l’announce la 
P.L., des études approfondies pour montrer que cette pseudo-SSomme théol. d’Albert 
plagie la Somme franciscaine, ils ont surtout réussi 4 mettre une fois de plus en évidence 
des emprunts faits par les rédacteurs de la Somme franciscaine 4 un ouvrage antérieur: 
ici la Somme des créatures d’Albert ie Grand . . . Tous ces matériaux sont donc 
logiquement passés dans la Somme d’Alex. avant de repasser ensuite dans la nouvelle 
Somme d’Albert” (p. 65). Cf. L’essor 113 sq. 

43. Cf. O. Lottin, in BullRechTbAM, 2 (1933) n. 264. “Nous voudrions toute- 
fois la preuve de cette assertion, que la Somme d’Alexandre a copié la Summa de 
creaturis d’ Albert.” 
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ander;“‘ if such were true, say they, it is strange that so many parts 
of the Summa are had literally from St. Bonaventure, and not vice- 
versa.** As a result, they begin to doubt the authenticity of the 
Praelocutio as well.*® If it is genuine, according to these same au- 
thors,*” we can only conclude that Alexander’s Summa seemed to have 
been redacted, at least in part, when his immediate disciples (John of 
Rupella, Rigaldus, and William of Militona) were occupied with 
the study of theology “a la maniére de leur premier maitre Alex- 
andre” (p. 57). In this sense is the Summa rightly Alexander's, 
although its true authors are his disciples, chiefly Rupella and per- 
haps St. Bonaventure. But whether Gorce and Mandonnet like it or 
not, Bonaventure’s text reads differently. He himself speaks of that 
Alexander whom he had as Father and Master, and not of some meta- 
phorical Alexander! Nor can the authenticity of the Praelocutio be 
reasonably called into doubt, as will be made clear in its own proper 
place. Moreover, does he not again call Alexander his Father and 
Master in his Commentary on Book II of the Sentences?* Thete is 
no difficulty as far as chronology is concerned.*” The dependence 
of St. Bonaventure on the Summa is an enigma only to Gorce and 
Mandonnet because they are unwilling to understand that relations 


of dependence of this sort do not occur in the Summa except in the 
parts added later, i.e., in the tracts “De Corpore Humano” and “De 
Conjuncto”, and in Book IV. Hence, St. Bonaventure’s testimony 
(together with the Bull of Alexander IV) remains a most powerful 
document against their thesis; it continues undisturbed by their hypo- 
thetical remarks and unfounded insinuations. 


The parts played by John of Rupella, O. Rigaldus and William of 


44. “L’on est en droit de se demander si le jeune frére Bonaventure a pu étre le 
disciple du vieux maitre Alexandre autant qu'on I’a raconté” (p. 57). 

45. “Il est pour le moins étrange que beaucoup de textes de Bonaventura se 
trouvent ad litteram dans la Somme . . . Est-ce Bonav. qui a copié . . .? Mais alors 
comment se fait-il que divers érudites: Paulus, Pelster, Chenu(!) établissent que tel 
ou tel de ces textes appartiennent bel et bien aux écrits de Bonaventure” . . .? (p. 56). 

46. A supposer que cette Praelocutio elle-méme soit bien authentique” (p. 56). 

47. “Du témoignage de S. Bonav. il semble que la Somme franciscaine a été 
rédigée en partie au moins dés le temps oW les franciscains de Paris s’occupérent 
d'études théologiques 4 la maniére de leur premier maitre Alexandre” (p. 57). 

48. Lib. Il, d. 23, a. 2, q. 3 (II, 547). 

49. Cf. F. Pelster, Literageschichtliche Probleme im Anschluss an die Bonaven- 
turaausgabe, in ZkTheol., 48 (1924) 532: “Alexander ist nicht nur der Lehrer, der 


ihn zu den Quellen der Wahrheit gefiihrt, er ist der Vater, der ihm ein neues Leben 
geschenkt hat.” 
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Militona in compiling the Summa is further determined as follows 
(pp. 57-60): 

1) Rupella, they say, seems to have been the chief collaborator 
(since many of the questions of the Summa are ascribed to him in the 
codex Assis. 182) ;°° he contributed largely to Books II and III, Pars 
moralis), as is evident from Codex Vat. Lat. 4298, where qq. 26-27 
of Book III are had separately, constituting a sort of Summa de 
virtutibus (!) with a general prologue to the whole of moral science, 
the second part of which is found in the Summa de vitiis of Rupella. 
They warn us, however, that we are not justified in concluding that 
the dogmatic part of the Swmma was written by Alexander just as 
the moral part was written by Rupella because as the editors have 
honestly noted, many passages of the dogmatic part itself are de- 
rived from John of Rupella.”’ We shall treat more at length about 
Rupella’s collaboration elsewhere, but certainly nothing is proved 
by arguments such as these. In fact, the name of John of Rupella is 
not mentioned once in the Assisi codex; as for the Vatican codex, 
only the tract “De legibus et praeceptis” is had, an excerpt of Book 
III of the Svmma. Again, numerous parallel texts which the editors 
are said to have noted in the dogmatic section, are reduced to only 
one (I, 603)! 

2) As for O. Rigaldus as a collaborator, they found nothing in 
periodicals which needed comment. E. Longpré hinted at such col- 
laboration, they say. According to him, Rigaldus’ writings repre- 
sented, as it were, a supplement to the Svmma, then still incomplete. 
They warn us that this statement should be carefully examined.” 


50. “Le Ms. d’Assise 182 . . . semble confirmer que Jean de la Rochelle est 
un des principaux auteurs, puisqu’il lui attribue un grand nombre de questions” 


“Les qq. 26 et 27 de la troisitme partie de la Somme d’Alex. se retrouvent & 
l’état isolé mais avec le méme incipit qui announce un immense project de synthése en 
certain manuscrit . . . Or l’on trouve dans ce début de la Somme des Vertus, plus 
tard continuée (alluditur ad Ps—Alex. Summam de virtutibus), un pendant a la 
Somme des vices de J. de la Rochelle, comme si celui-ci avait voulu faire une synthése 
morale 4 ajouter 4 la synthése dogmatique d’Alex. de Halés, Est-ce 4 dire que nous 
pourrions affirmer que J. de la Rochelle est l’auteur d’une morale, Alexandre étant 
Yauteur d’une théologie dogmatique? Bien entendu, non. Les éditeurs de Quaracchi 
ont trés loyalement relevé une foule de coincidences ad litteram entre la partie dog- 
matique elle-méme de la Somme d’Alex. et les textes qui appartiennent en propre 
a J. de la Rochelle.” 

52. “La conférence du P. Longpré sur la Somme d’Alexandre (i.e. super totam 
scholam franciscanam saec. XIII) donne 4 penser que Rigaud a pu contribuer a la 
rédaction collective. Son oeuvre constituerait comme un supplément 4 ce qui man- 
quait alors 4 la Somme. Cette allegation serait 4 examiner de plus prés” (p. 59). 
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Actually, Longpré neither asserted nor implied anything of the sort. 
If any remarks need to be examined, it should be those of Fathers 
Gorce and Mandonnet!** 


3) William of Militona™ contributed not a little to the composi- 
tion of the Summa (again according to Fr. Longpré; Longpré only 
says that William lent a helping hand towards completing the 
Summa); and that Book IV of the Summa is ascribed to William 
in some codices (Longpre makes no such statement) .”* But these very 
inscriptions, they warn us, must be taken with prudence, because 
even unknown disciples may have worked on the Summa." We ate 


fully aware of the type of prudence which our distinguished authors 
use. 


Once these authors of the Summa are disposed of, they finally bring 
Alexander back to the scene (p. 60 sq.),°* but little or nothing of 


53. L’Ecole franciscaine du XIIIe siécle, in the daily Quebec newspaper Le Soleil, 
10 Nov., 1927: “A la méme époque, Eudes Rigaud . . . écrit un commentaire trés 
développé sur le Livre des Sentences . . . . D’aprés de études faites 4 Quaracchi en 
vue de l'édition critique d’Eudes Rigaud, il ressort que S. Bonaventure a utilisé ce 
commentaire 1a ou son maitre Alexandre de Halés n’avait pas traité completement 
un sujet.” 

54. “Dans cette méme conférence le P. Longpré reconnaissait une notable & 
Guillaume de Méliton dans la composition de la Somme Alexandrienne, ce qui parait 
bien conforme aux vraisemblances . . . Les éditeurs de Quaracchi, du moins I'un 
d’eux, le P. Longpré, observérent eux-mémes que la quatri¢me partie de la Somme 
d’Alexandre est donnée par divers manuscrits comme l’ouvrage de Guillaume de 
Méliton. On peut méme a travers divers manuscrits suivre une évolution dans la 
rédaction de cette quatriéme partie” (p. 59). 

55. Loc. cit.: “Non seulement il collabore 4 l’'achévement de la Somme d’Alex, 
mais il commente aussi le quatrisme Livre des Sentences.” 

56. Méliton (Guil. de), in Dict bCath, X, Paris, 1928, 539 sq: “Les Quaestiones 
de sacramentis .... Un Ms. incomplet, mais portant le nom de G. de Méliton, se 
trouve 4 la Bibl. Anton. de Padoue, n. 152 . . . Rapports étroits avec la quatriéme 
partie de la Somme théologique d’Alexandre de Halés . . . Le Ms. 182 de la Bibl. 
Comm. d’Assise contient également un bref commentaire sur le [Ve Livre des Sen- 
tences, dont la premiére partie, jusqu’au traité de la pénitence, est attribuée a G. de 
Méliton, la seconde 4 Alexandre de Halés.” None of these codices contain the fourth 
part of the Summa. 

57. “De toute facon, il faut étre prudent dans I’attribution de telle ou telle partie 
de la Somme Alexandrienne & tel ou tel franciscain de Paris. D’obscurs disciples ont 
pu collationner 4 leur maniére des réportations de maitres” (p. 60). 

58. “Il serait du reste injuste de réduire a presque rien la part d’Alexandre .° . 
précisément parce que nous ne savons pas combien de textes y peuvent étre de lui. En 
outre il a pu avoir sur la rédaction d’une grande partie de l’ouvrage un rdle d’approba- 
teur . . . Nous avons signale en son lieu l'étude de Pelster qui aboutit a restreindre la 
part d’Alex. de Halés 4 des questions théologiques, isolées ou en petits groupes .. . 
Les indications des Mss. du Vatican et d’Assise peuvent étre assez suggestives pour 
montrer que la premiére partie de la Somme ne constitue pas la part originale d’Alex. 
de Halés, mais elles ne présentent pas assez de marques de véracité pour étre admises 
dans leur teneur positive quand lls attribuent 4 Alexandre tel ou tel groupe de ques- 
tions. Méme si l'on trouvait des questions isolées donées par des Mss. comme étant 
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what is conceded to him in the composition of the Summa remains, 
unless it be the passive role of an approver. In a few words, they grant 
him an active role, but they leave it so vague and unknown and reduce 
it to practically nothing because, they say, it is evident from Codex 
Borgh. 359 that even Book I is the work of others (how they falsely 
interpreted the reading of this codex can be seen in our words above). 
They add, again falsely, that Fr. Pelster reduced Alexander’s contri- 
bution to his Quaestiones, ® some of which were included in the 
Summa. They do not wish even these Quaestiones to be regarded as 
authentic, nor any other bearing Alexander’s name, because is not the 
Summa inauthentic even though ascribed to Alexander? 


Thus they bring to a close their “proof for the inauthenticity of the 
Summa of Alexander of Hales’; a few other remarks have to deal 
with Alexander's doctrinal influence (pp. 65-72). These will be 
corrected more opportunely elsewhere. 


Whether the conclusions they draw are true or false will be made 
clear in the future. Here we tried to determine whether the argu- 
ments from which these conclusions were reached, were valid, and if 
any progress has been made in solving the problem of the Summa by 
these arguments. We have found that the arguments are extremely 
invalid, often inapplicable to the matter at hand and even drawn from 
documents which are not genuine. They leave the problem of the 
Summa unsettled, both the general problem and the particular prob- 
lem of Additions. One looks in vain for any progress in solving this 
problem in their article, for it does not contribute any new knowledge 
whatsoever. On the contrary, it presents many obstacles to a true 
solution; it introduces many notions which are false, erroneous or 
even exaggerated. Naturally, we had to dispose of them before we 
could proceed.” 


d’ Alex. et d’autre part insérées dans la grande Somme, on ne pourrait rien conclure. 
En effet, rien ne prouverait que I'attribution 4 Alexandre est authentique: I’attribution 
de la Somme 4 Alex. n’est-elle pas inauthentique et cette circonstance ne convie-t'elle 
pas 4 la prudence?” 

59. On this point F. Pelster in Schol., 6 (1931) 450: “Ich soll dazu gelangen, den 
Anteil Alexanders auf vereinzelte oder in kleinen Gruppen vorhandene Quastionen 
zu beschranken. Daran habe ich nie gedacht, weil ich dafiir gar keine Beweise habe.” 

60. Cf. M. Gorce, Le probléme des trois Sommes in RevThbom, 36 (1931) 293- 
301: “La Somme dite d’Alex. de Halés, a peu prés étrangére 4 ce frére mineur” 
(295) . . . “n’a méme pas été faite sous la surveillance sérieuse de ce docteur” (301), 
L’essor de la pensée au Moyen Age, Paris 1933, 73-114. 
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We admit that we have prolonged discussion of their article and 
treated it severely, but it was only necessary and just that we do so. 
The article of itself did not merit such attention, except for the fact 
that it was published under the authority of Fr. Mandonnet and 
supported by a great scientific Institute which is otherwise famous, 
namely ‘Le Saulchoir’.” 


VI. What Part of the Summa Belongs to Alexander? 


In the same year and month Fr. F. Pelster®’ published an article 
in the very popular Roman periodical, La Civilta Cattolica. The 
authenticity of the Summa, categorically denied by Fathers Gorce 
and Mandonnet, was declared uncertain. The same problem which 
our Dominican Friars believed solved, he regarded as still needing a 
solution. In his first article, this most learned author objectively and 
modestly determined the following points: 


1) In general, the authenticity of the Summa can no longer be 
regarded as certain (p. 429); the reasons for doubting are weighty 
(the Bull, Bacon, etc.) and the reasons proposed by the editors for 
the unity and genuineness of the first three Books are inefficacious 


(p. 40-44). 


2) The Summa is not a work directly composed but was com- 
piled from questions which existed prior to it, and was left incom- 
plete (p. 45-49). 

3) It is improbable, even incredible, that Alexander is the author 
of those parts in which, not only contemporary authors (William of 
Auxerre; Philip the Chancellor) but even his own disciples, as John 


61. Cf. Le Moyen Age. 41 (1931) (127 sq.): “Les trois paragraphes suivants 
entendent faire oeuvre critique proprement dite . . . mais ils n’apportent, en somme, 
a la solution du probléme aucum element nouveau .. . En définitive, le bilan de 
l'enquéte externe apparait comme assez décevant . . . Seule la critique interne, une 
critique patiente et avertie, pourra apporter la solution du probléme, mais, par 
malheur, la discussion d’ordre interne est 4 peine esquissée par l’auteur. Il se contente 
de procéder dans ce domaine, par allusions et suggestions. De ce point de vue le 
probléme reste intact .. . M. Gorce a donc “agité,” c'est le mot propre, una série 
de questions critiques autour de la Somme d’Alexandre . . . Il est regrettable que 
Je travail n’ait pas été mené avec plus de netteté et de mesure . . . Néanmoins 
l'article peut étre utile s'il est I’6ccasion de recherches nouvelles et s'il suscite une 
mise au point qui fait l'objet de l’attente générale.” 

62. Intorno all’origine e all’autenticita della “Summa” di Aless. di Halés in Civ- 
Catt, 82 (1931), 37-49, 414-431. The author offers a synthesis with only a few addi- 
tions of those things which we have already, here and there, published in German in 
Gregorianum, Scholastik et Zeitschrift f. kath. Theologie. 
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of Rupella, are literally transcribed, sometimes to the neglect of 
Alexander’s questions on the same points (p. 414-416). 

4) The tracts “De Corpore Humano” and “De Coniuncto” are 
certainly spurious and are to be attributed to some unknown disciple 
of St. Bonaventure (less probably to William of Militona, p. 416- 
418). 

5) The same can be rightly presumed of other parts of the 
Summa; e.g., in Book IV, where there is evidence of a great affinity 
with St. Bonaventure and William of Militona, it is more than cer- 
tain that the Swmma depends on them and not vice versa (p. 428- 


430). 


6) The literary forms of the first part of Book I suggest John of 
Rupella (p. 47, note 1; p. 431). Those of Book II indicate still 
another author (p. 418). 

What part therefore, he asks, did Alexander have in compiling the 
Summa? Undoubtedly a great part, judging from the testimony of 
St. Bonaventure. Whether he actually composed it or only furnished 
the materials for its compilation, will be known only from an in- 
vestigation of the questions of the XIIIth Century, and especially 
from a study of Alexander’s own questions. 


As is evident, his article leans strongly towards the negative side. 
According to Pelster and others, two arguments will provide the key 
to the solution of the whole problem: the characteristics of compila- 
tion and the differences of style. However, can these criteria lead to 
a true and steadfast solution of the problem? O. Lottin is not so 
sure; for, he asks, if other Masters of Paris could construct compila- 
tions of this kind, why not Alexander as well?® Again, is not the 
diversity of redaction due, at least in great measure, to the diversity of 
sources used rather than to the number of collaborators? 


Historians, more or less, will accept Fr. Pelster’s article; we have 


63. In BullRechTbAM, 1 (1931) n. 623: “Le caractere composite de la Somme, 
méme dans ses premierés parties, n'est pas en soi un indice d’inauthenticité ou de 
pluralité de rédacteurs . . . Les Quaestiones de maitre Martin sont, en maints en- 
droits, un assemblage de textes de Pierre de Poitiers et de Simon de Tournai: faut-il 
pour cela nier qu’elles soient de Martin? Godefroid de Poitiers s'assimile non seule- 
ment les textes d’Et. Langton, mais des textes de Rob. de Courcon. Hugues de S. 
Cher s'approprie des exposes de Guil. d’Auxerre et de Crémone” (contra Gorce); 
ibid., n. 737 (against Pelster). 
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only found a few who seem to follow Fr. Gorce. According to Mgr. 
Grabmann,” it had not been definitely established by 1933 that the 
Summa was not written by Alexander, at least its essential parts. By 
1931 the following were regarded as certain: 


1) The tracts De Corpore Humano and De Conjuncto are later 
additions, principally because St. Bonaventure is listed among the 
sources. 

2) The whole of Book IV manifests a compilation produced 
mainly from William of Militona and St. Bonaventure. 


3) Books I, II, III were compiled mainly from the Summas of 
Prevostin, William of Auxerre, and Philip the Chancellor, as well 
as from the Summas of John of Rupella and from a great number of 
questions, in large number anonymous. Some of these have been 
discovered (Assis. 138, Paris 16406, etc.), others have yet to be. 

Today, all agree that the first statement is entirely true,°° but the 
author and the age of these tracts remain to be determined. They are 
commonly assigned to a year c. 1260 or c. 1270, if the citation “XIV 
primae Philosophiae” (Tom. II, 665b) is authentic and original, 
because the Metaphysics divided into XIV Books did not exist before 
that time.” F. Henquinet objects to this argument, but wrongly so, 
for he forgets that the objection is not to the content of the quotation 
(which existed previously) but to the number “XIV”. However, 
Henquinet proves satisfactorily that the text quoted is not from the 
corrected version of William of Moerbeke (c. 1270), but from a 
version already known to Richard Rufus (c. 1250). Hence the 
genuineness of the number ‘XIV’ appears still more uncertain. As 
to the origin of these tracts, Henquinet notes” the influence of 
Richard Rufus and the Oxford School by reason of the authors 
64. Ita J. Péghaire, La causalité du bien selon Albert le Grand (Etudes d’bist. litt. 
et doct. du XIII siécle. I1), Paris-Ottowa 1932; H. Neufeld, Zam Problem des 
Verhiiltnisses der theol. Summe Alberts des Gr. zur theol. Summe Alex. V. Hales, 
in FrStud. 27 (1940) 22-56, 65-87; M. G. Congar, Joc. cit. 

65. Die Geschichte der kath. Theologie, Freiburg i. Br. 1933, Storia della teologia 
ae Milano 1937, 87. P.A. Teetaert agrees, in Col]Fr, 5 (1935) 341. 


. W. Lampen offers the last discussion of this matter, Natuur en Bonavennatuur 
voleens de Scholastiek der oudere franciscaanse School, in CollFrNeerl, 3 (1937) 
50-52. 

._ Cf. Pelster, Intorno all’origine, in CivCatt, 82 1 (1931) 423, note 1; id., 
Zum Problem der Summa, in Greg. My (1931) 436; B. Geyer, Zur Frage nach der 
Echtheit, in FrStud. 16 (1929) 173 

68. Axtour des écrits, in Anton., aT (1936) 209-214. 
69. Loc. cit., 216 sq. 
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quoted; Pelster”® suspects that Odo Rigaldus had some part in the 
production of those tracts; but both agree that the author must be 
found among St. Bonaventure’s disciples. 


The second statement, i.e., the d- pendence of the whole of Book 
IV on William of Militona and St. Bonaventure, had been demon- 
strated (1931) only for QQ. 23 (Paulus) and 30-32 (the edition 
of St. Bonaventure) but the matter was believed certain as regards the 
whole book.” Fr. Lampen, who in 1929 doubted that Q. 10 de- 
pended on the Opusculum de Missa of William of Militona,” ac- 
knowledged its dependence in 1931."* The relation of QQ. 24-35 to 
certain questions preserved (partly under Bonaventure’s name) in the 
codex Palat. lat. 612, as well as to William of Auxerre, was noted by 
Fr. V. Doucet in 1933."* The relation of Book IV (Q. 17) to the 
QQ. De Sacramentis of William of Miltona was for the first time 
carefully examined by B. Pergamo in 1937." From his study, the 
common opinion that the Swmma is dependent on St. Bonaventure 
and William of Militona was fully confirmed. Pergamo also 
showed" that Q. 17 was taken chiefly from the QQ. De Contritone 
of Odo Rigaldus; that Odo in his Questions (written before 1248) 
used William’s QQ. de Sacramentis;"' and that Book IV of the Summa 
was probably compiled by William himself. Therefore, it was not 


/U. Beitriige zur Erforschung des schriftlichen Nachlasses Odo Rigaldis, in Schol., 
11 (1936) 542. 

71. Cf. O. Lottin in BullRechTbAM, 1 (1931) n. 621: “Ia solution cependant 
reste-t-elle encore vraiment douteuse?” F. Pelster, Zum Problem der Summa, in Greg. 
12 (1931) 434 sq.; Th. Graf, De subiecto pshychico gratiae et virtutum, Romae 1934, 
208: “Inter omnes constat IV partem Summae non iam esse ipsius Alexandri.” 

72. Fr. Gulielmi de Meélitona, magistri Parisiensis O.F.M. Opusculum super mis- 
sam, in EpbLit, 43 (1929) 330 sq.: “Difficile autem dictu utrum Mélitona haec cx 
Alexandro hauserit, an ipse hunc tractatum Summae composuerit.” 

73. Opusculum super missam, ed. 2a, ad Claras Aquas 1931, 5: “Opusculum nos- 
trum paulisper mutatum Summae Alexandri parti quartae insertum fuit. Alii quoque 
tractatus illius partis Gulielmo attribuendi videntur.” 

74. De quaestionibus S. Bonaventurae adscriptis in cod. Vat. Palat, lat. 612, in 
AFH, 26 (1933) 487-496. Cf. F. Henquinet, Les questions inedites, in RechThAM, 
10 (1938) 63, note 36: “L’emmélement trés étrange de la q. 61 De ieiunio de Pd 
(Patav. Anton. 152), f. 175b-180d et 167 a-d, et de la q. De seiunio de Vat. Palat. 
lat. 612, £. 40d-43c, attribuée a S. Bonav. et décrite par V. Coucet . . . a donné Ja q. 
28 (de ieiunio) de la IV2 pars Summae Alexandri . . . Je préciserai ailleurs le détail 
de cet emmélement, dé sans doute 4 Guil. de Méliton.” 

75. Alcune fonti delle questioni intorno alla contrizione della Summa di Aless. 
@’Hales, in StudFr, 9 (1937) 272-303. 

76. Loc. cit., 292-298. 

77. According to Graf, De subiecto psychico gratiae et virtutum, 1, 190, even 
Albertus Maenus in his Fourth Book of Sentences had before him the "QQ. de Sacra- 
mentis” of William. 
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compiled after 1260,”° because William died in that year." From 
external proofs it is certain that Book IV of the Summa was in ex- 
istence between 1260-1270.% However, the final word on the 
sources of Book IV has yet to be said. Fr. Lampen’s assertions, for 
example, that William’s Opusculum had been inserted into the 
Summa, were satisfactorily refuted by H. Dausend® and A. van 
Dijk.” In their opinion, which G. Solch approves, the Opusculum 
depends on the Summa. Were not many of Alexander’s questions 
included in the Summa, although through the agency of William?™ 
Many problems about Book IV have yet to be investigated, and it 
would be imprudent for one to apply to the whole Swmma conclu- 
sions which are true and definite for some of its questions only. 


The compilation character of Books I, II, and III became increas- 
ingly evident from further studies, but at the same time it also became 
evident that they had been composed at a very early date, and that, 
if they had not been compiled by Alexander, they had, nevertheless, 
been compiled under his supervision and before 1245. 


In Fr. Pelster’s judgment," the real Summa already existed c. 1270 
(Gerard of Abbeville had bequeathed the four Books to the Sorbonne 
in 1271)®* or even existed c. 1260 (Books III-IV were preserved at 


78. Loc. cét., 302. 

79. Cf. A. Callebaut, L’ennée de la mort du Fr. G. de Mélitona, in AFH, 19 
(1926) 431-434. 

80. Vid. hic infra. 

81. Das Opusculum super Missam des Fr. Wilhelm v. Mélitona und die entspre- 
chenden Stellen in der Summa theologica Alex v. Hales (Beitraige, Suppl. III), Minster 
1935, I, 554-577. 

82. De fontibus Opusculi super Missam fr. Gulielmi de Mélitona, ord, min., in 
EphLit, 53 (1939) 291-349. The author shows: 1) The whole work of Innocent III 
De sacro altaris mysterio (PL 217, 773-916) in Lib. IV Summae, qq. 10-11, was ac- 
cepted; 2) the first part of the Opusculum of William had nothing in common with 
the Summa but the second part, indeed, was taken from the Summa. The author 
shows that there is a relationship between the Opusculum of William and the 
Speculum Ecclesiae Hugonis de S. Caro, which he recently edited in a collection 
Opuscula et Textus, Series liturgica, fasc. 9, Monasterii 1940. 

83. The questions of Alexander concerning the sacraments are listed by F. 
Henquinet. De centum et septem quaestionibus halesianis, in Anton., 13 (1938) 489 
sqq. Perhaps the author asserted too hastily after almost each question: “Deest in 
Summa.” 

84. Zum Problem der Summa des Alex. v. Hales (Cod. Assisi 182. Einige Angaben 
zur Datierung der heutigen Summa), in Greg., 12 (1931) 435-442. 

85. Among the codices of the Summa handed down by Gerard and today reserved 
at Paris is improperly included (p. 436) cod. 15920 in which are found QQ. de 
sacramentis of William of Militona, but not, indeed, the IV Book of the Summa 
The Fourth Book however, is found among the books handed down by Gerard, 
namely in codex 15328, cf. above, note 40. 
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Barcelona at that time).** An earlier date for its composition could 
not be deduced from testimonies thus far known, except for Book I 
(before 1260: codex Patav. 152)°" and perhaps a good part of Book 
III (a little before 1260: codex Paris. 18127).** According to 
W. Lampen,” the allusion to burning the books of the Jews (to take 
place sometime in the future) as we read in the Summa II-2. no. 740, 
would prove that this part of the Summa had been written after 1238 
(when it was said that these books had become known for the first 
time), but before 1242 when these books had been burned. The ex- 
pression ‘ante quem’ seemed questionable to many, e.g., F. Pelster,”° 
H. Bascour,” and A. Teetaert.°? The year ‘c. 1250’ assigned to the 
codices Paris 15329-15333 by the editors of the Summa and com- 
monly rejected by critics,°* as we have said, still seemed probable to 
F. Henquinet in 1935°** His first reason taken from Richard Rufus 
against the citation “XIV primae Philosophiae” has no force,”* but his 
second reason has; for, in codex 15329 marginal notes of this kind are 
had: “Stephanus de Pulliniaco disputavit de verbo mentali satis bene. 
G.”. This note which indicates the scribe who heard Stephen, better 
agrees with the year 1250 than 1270. 


Of greater importance in determining the age of the Summa are 
the Paris codices Nat. lat. 15652 and 15702. These had been writ- 


86. According to the illustrious author, this testimony (p. 437): “fiihrt uns wohl 
bis 1260 zuriick . . . so diirfte das Zeungnis nicht viel tiber 1260 hinausfiihren.” 

87. “Da nun die ganze Hs nach Schrift, Charakter und Inhalt . .. nur sehr 
wenige Jahre nach 1250 entstanden sein kann und das Verzeichnis der Fragen (Lib. 
I Summa gleichzeitig ist, so haben wir hier ein sehr altes Zeungnis (vor 1260) fiir 
das erste Buch der Summa” (437). 

88. The written codex gives the middle of the XIII century “und sehr wohl 
noch vor 1260” (438). 

89. Alexander v. Hales und der Antisemitismus, in FrStud, 16 (1929) 1-14; 
Opinio loan, de Rupella O.F.M. quoad Judaeos, in StudFr, 28 (1931) 208-211. Cf. 
also Editores, Tom. III, p. LIII, n. 16. 

In Schol., 5 (1930) 126. 

In BullRechTbAM, 1 (1929-1931) nn. 309, 1153. 
In CollFr, 4 (1934) 124 sq. 

See above. 


In AFH (1935) 546: “Jusqu’ici on n’a apporté contre la datation des éditeurs 
aucune preuve vraiment concluante, pas méme celle d'une citation du XIV@ livre de 
la Métaphysique .. . que !’on trouve déja citée vers 1250 dans le Commentaire de 
Richard Rufus sur les Sentences. Du reste, qu’on examine bien la teneur de certaines 
notes marginales, surtout de celle-ci (p. 452): Stephanus . . . elles nour ramenent 
plutot vers 1250 (ne pas lire 1245) que vers les regnes de Philippe le Hardi (1270- 
1285) et de Philippe le Bel (1285-1314).” 


95. Cf. above, p. 294. 
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ten, at least in part, between 1240-1245 and certainly not after 1250, 
for they present ‘principia’ and questions directly heard and 
written down by some student taken from the words of Peter 
the Archbishop, Stephen de Polinaco, Odo Rigaldus, Albert the 
Great, Odo de Rosny, etc., as well as from the Masters P. de Lam- 
balle, Alexander of Hales, Guerricus, etc. (“Dixit P. de Lambale”, 
“Dixit Alexander”, “Werricus recapitulando dixit”). These nota- 
tions, not to speak of the character of a Reportatio, betray the age 
of these codices, i.e., between 1240-1245. Included among these 
‘principia’ and questions are almost a hundred Capitula of the Summa 
II-1 and II-2 with the title “Alex.” or “De Summa Alex.”. These ex- 
cerpts strangely escaped the notice of Chenu, who gave us the first 
accurate description of codex 15652.°° What is more strange, the 
same codex is used by Gorce and Mandonnet™ to prove that the 
Summa of Alexander was practically unknown at the University of 
Paris c. 1250! The importance of codex 15652 for solving the prob- 
lem of the Summa first became known through G. Englehardt” and 
through the efforts of Henquinet, who in the name of the Commis- 


96. Maitres et Bacheliers de 'Univ. de Paris v. 1240 (Etudes d’hist. litt. et doct. 
du XIII@ siecle, 1), Paris-Ottawa 1932, 11-39. The author notes, p. 16: Sententia 
Alex. (pro Summa Alex.), et p. 17: Questio Alex. The codex is assigned to the years 
1240-1245 (p. 31). F. Pelster writes concerning these, in Schol., 9 (1934) 137: 
“Mehr als einer diirite heute den bescheiden Zen Wunsch hegen, dass diese Datier- 
ungen, die seit Mandonnets Versuchen zumal in Frankreich fast epidemisch geworden 
sind, eingedimmt werden . . . Bei so viel Hvpothetischem diirfre es besser sein, die 
Entstehungszeit etwas unbestimmter nach 1240 bis 1250 zu verlegen.” 

97. La Somme, 66: “En dehors de Il’ordre franciscain, le silence est complet sur 
un ouvrage qu’on dedaigne ou qu’on ignore .. . Le Ms. latin 15652 de Ja Bibl. 
Nationale contient des réportations sur les Sentences et l’Ecriture. La composition de 
ces textes remonte aux environs de 1250. De nombreux maitres y sont nommés, 
théologiens connus de la premiére moitié du XIIle siécle. Alexandre de Halés ne 
se trouve pas dans les noms cités par le catalogue!” Gorce repeats the same in the 
year 1933 (L’essor, 105), even after the article of P. Chenu was edited. 

98. Adam de Puteorumvilla, in RechThAM, 8 (1936) 65, note 17: “Le P. Chenu 
n’a pas tout remarqué. Ainsi... (le scribe) a incorporé 4 son mauscrit, textuelle- 
ment ou en raccourci, une série de questions de la Somme d’Alexandre (éd. Quar., 
II, n. 401, 403, 405 et 406). Les fragments portent le titre: De Summa Alexandri. 
Il est précieux de constater contre un scepticisme exagéré (cf. Pelster dans Scholastik 
8, 1933, p. 446) qu'il existait déja en 1250—par suite de son contenu et de ses 
caractéristiques paléographiques, le codex ne peut avoir été écrit aprés 1250—sous 
le titre Summa Alexandri, un corpus volumineux, puisqu’il s’étendait jusqu’aux ques- 
tions sur le libre arbitre. Naturellement les additions postérieures sont possibles. 
Mais Alexandre a da laisser lui-méme assez pour qu’on puisse le nommer “Somme” 
ainsi qu’on le falsait. On lit encore le nom d’Alexandre f. 96 rb: “Sed Alexander dice- 
bat. . .” Les emprunts rapportés plus haut faits par le Ms. 15652 & la Somme 4’ Alex- 
andre prouvent, en dehors de I’existence de cet ouvrage, que le manuscrit en question 
ne contient pas que des réportations, comme le P. Chenu l’avait admis pour les f. 
32-109. Cela a son importance.” 
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sion for editing the Summa, frequently from the year 1932 and then 
on, examined codices 15652 and 15702 and dealt with them in his 
articles.*® 


In 1940, Henquinet showed through these codices that Book II 
of the Summa (without the tracts “De corpore Humano” and “De 
Conjuncto”) had already existed c. 1244-1245,’ at least up to No. 
261 of Tom. III. From other sources he found that Books I and III 
had existed at the same time and even before 1244-1245. The first 
part of Book III (Christology) had already been used in the III Sen- 
tences of Odo de Rosny, part of whose work is reported in the Paris 
codex 15702, c. 1244-1245." The second part (‘De legibus et 
praeceptis”) shows evidence of being contemporaneous with Book I, 
in parts even earlier, as if Books I and III had been compiled at 
practically the same time.°? That Book III is prior in origin to Book 
II (therefore before 1245) is clear from citations because, while 
it often refers explicitly to Book I as already in existence, it never 
seems to refer to Book II, except in a vague and ambiguous way.’”* 
Again, if we remember that the skilled hand of Rupella (d. 1245) 
is especially evident in Books I and III,’ there seems to be no doubt 
that by the time Alexander died in 1245, the first three Books of 
the Summa were already in existence, although incomplete. How- 
ever, they would have been edited only after Alexander’s death, 
because there is no way to explain why writings so manifestly in- 
complete, as is especially the case with Books II-1 and III, should be 
published while Alexander and John of Rupella were still alive. 
On the other hand, it is easily explained if we admit that the work 
was published after their death. The tracts ‘De Corpore Humano” 
and “De Conjuncto” are later Additions; Book IV we owe to Wil- 
liam of Militona and his Commission. Whether other tracts were 


9Y. Les écrits du Fr. Guerric de S. Quentin, O.P., in RechTbAM, 6 (1934) 199sq.; 
Notes additionnelles sur les ecrits de Guerric, ibid., 8 (193%) 378. Les questions 
inedites, ibid. 10 (1938) 62, nota 33 sq.; Les manuscrits et Vinfluence des écrits 
théol. d’Eudes Rigaud, in RechTbAM, 11 (1939) 355 sq.; Eudes de Rosny, in AFH, 
33 (1940) 3-54. 

100. Eudes de Rosny, 38-45. 

101. Loc. cét., 18-33. 

102. F. Henquinet. Ist der Traktat de lecibus et praeceptis in der Summa Alex- 
anders v. Hales von Johannes v. Rupella, in FrStud, 26 (1939) 1-22, 234-258. Vid. 
237 sqq. Id., Eudes de Rosny, 51. 

103. Ist der Traktat, 237 sqq.; Eudes de Rosny, 47 sq. 

104. Ist der Traktat, 251 sqq.; Eudes de Rosny, 37. 
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added to Books I-III at the later time is unknown; it seems un- 
likely,’ except for the last questions of Book I (de Missione).*°° 
The early date for Books I-III is fully confirmed by more recent 
studies on the sources for the Summa and its relation to contempo- 
rary writers. In St. Albert’s Summa theologica, Alexander is listed 
among the ‘antiqui’ along with Prevostin and William of Auxerre.’ 
This text, to which Longpré was referring in 1927'° and which 
M. D. Chenu™® looked for in vain, was pointed out by O. Lottin, 
in 1936."° In 1932, J. Peghaire tried to minimize the dependence 
of St. Albert’s Summa theologica on the Summa of Hales; J. Geor- 
gen defended it."’* O. Lottin pointed out that the hypotheses “oc- 


105. Eudes de Rosny, 51 sq.: “A I’hypothése traditionnelle de ia rédaction succes- 
sive . . . nous croyons devoir substituer celle de la compilation simultanée des trois 
premiéres parties, avec toute fois priorité pour la I pars, compilation interrompue 
ou du moins pratiquement arrétée par la mort coup sur coup, en 1245, de ses deux 
grands promoteurs, Alexandre de Halés et Jean de la Rochelle . . . Nous concevons 
difficilement qu'un anteur ait lancé, de son vivant, dans le public universitaire, des 
ouvrages aussi notiorement et manifestement incomplets que al I2 I1@¢ et surtout la 
III pars. Au contraire, l’édition de ces parties incomplétes s’explique fort bien aux 
yeux d’un public averti de la mort des auteurs occupés a les compiler . . . Devant la 
difficulté de continuer l’entreprise l'on parait bien s’etre resigné a les publier magré 
leur inachévement. Aprés 1255, Guillaume de Méliton et sa commision s’efforceront 
de compléter l'une ou l'autre partie et nous donneront vraisemblablement la IV pars 
. . . A quel degré de composition les trois premiéres parties étaient-elles parvenues 
lorsque Guillaume les reprit? Nous I’gnorons encore, sauf pour la I@ [J@¢, 4 laquelle 
furent ajoutés les traités De corpore bumano et De coniuncto . . . Nous ignorons $i 
Ja III pars en chantier s'est accrue de nouveaux traités; cela nous parait peu probable.” 

106. Eudes de Rosny, 54; Les manuscrits et Vinfluence des écrits théol. d’Eudes 
Rigaud, in RechThAM, 11 (1939) 344. 

107. Pars. I, tr. 14, q. 58, m. 2: “Satis bene responsum est ad hoc ab antiquis, 
Praepositivo scil., Wilh. Altisiodorensi et Alexandro” (text restitutus by O. Lottin, 
lic. See below. note 110. Cf. Ed. Borgnet, XX XI, 586). 

108. Vd. Franciscan Studies, March, 1947. 


109. Notes de lexicographie philosophique médiévale. Antiqui, moderni, in Rev- 
ScPhTh, 17 (1928) 90, note 3. 

110. Commentaire des Sentences et Somme théologique d’ Albert le Grand, in Rech- 
ThAM, 8 (1936) 143, note 104: “La solution que donne Albert, a l’endroit cité de 
sa Somme théologique, est reprise presque littéralement d’Alex. de Halés (Summa 
theol . . . t. I, p. 521-522).” See the parallel texts of H. Neufeld, Zum Problem 
des Verhiiltnisses, in FrStud, 27 (1940) 42. 

111. La causalité du bien selon Alb. le Gr. (Etudes d’hist. litt. et doct. du XIIIe@ 
siecle, I1), Paris-Ottawa 1932, 59-89. 

112. Des bl. Albertus Magnus Lehre von der gittlichen Vorsehung und Fatum, 
Vechta 1932, 11-24. Cf. M. J. Congar, in RevScPhThb, 22 (1933) 534 sq.: “M. 
Goergen a donné 4 Alexandre de Halés une place excessive . . . Il est arrivé ainsi 
a dénoncer dans toute la question de la Providence, une dépendance littéraire d’ Albert 
vis-a-vis d’Alex. de Halés, et ce résultat acquis dis les premiéres pages du livre a pesé 
sur tout l’exposé .. . Il efit fallu résoudre au préalable le probléme que pose la 
Sum. theol. d’Albert qui représente non seulement une oeuvre de vieillesse, mais 
une compilation dans laquelle la part personnelle d’Albert est difficile & préciser. Sans 
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cult compensation” and “twofold redaction,” proposed by Gorce’™* 
and M. Kuhle™ to explain this dependence, were unwarranted. Just 
when this question seemed solved,""* H. Neufeld reexamined the 
whole problem in 1940;"** however, his conclusions do not seem to 
have been published as yet. In 1932, O. Lottin’’ noted a similar 
dependence in QQ. de Primis Motibus, Synderesi et Conscientia of 
the codex Vat. lat. 781 (c. la-7c). These later proved to be St. 
Albert’s.""® It is believed certain that St. Albert’s Commentary on the 
Sentences was written after Rigaldus’ Commentary” and after Al- 
exander’s Summa.'*° What relation there is between Alexander's 


compter que, malgré tout, on n’est pas tellement sir des parties, méme les meilleures, 
de la Somme d’Alexandre.” Parts of the Summa of Alex. relating to this matter comes 
from the Ouaestiones edited by the same Georgen, Untersuchungen und Erliuterungen 
zu den Quastionen de fato, de divinatione, de sortibus des Magister Alexander, in 
FrStud, 19 (1932) 13-39; and also matter comes from the QQ. de providentia. 
Cf. F. Henquinet, Axtour des ecrits, in Anton., 11 (1936) 202 sqq. Les 
Questions inédites. In RechThAM, 10 (1938) 162. Nevertheless, it will not be out 
of the way to note that the question De fato, rightly restored by Albert, pertains to the 
first of his writings, as Congar said, Joc. cit. 535; immo ad. an. 1256, teste 
Cod. Vat. Chig. E. IV 109 (saec. XIV), f. 1631-169v: Qo disputata a fr. Alberto apud 
Anag(niam) de fato. 

oe Cf. Le Probleme des trois Sommes, in RevT hom, 36 (1931) 293-301; L’essor, 
76, 113 sq. 

114. Zum Problem der Summa theologiae und der Sent R tare Alberta 
des Gr. (Beitriige, suppl. III, 1), Miinster 1935, 591-610. 

115. Commentaire des Sentences, in RechThAM, 8 (1936) 117-153. “Le fait est 
que dans sa Somme Albert ignore la Somme théol. de Thomas d’Aquin, et qu'il se 
désintéresse dans la plupart des cas de ses propres conceptions antérieures, pour se 
mettre dans le sillon traditionnel de I’école franciscaine . . . Oeuvre de viellesse, ou 
l'on a gratuitement vu une compilation de ses propres écrits antérieurs” (153) Cf. 
also BullRechThAM, 3 (1937) n. 212. 

116. Zum Problem des Verhiilinisses der theol. Summa Alberts des Gr. zur theol. 
Summe Alex. v.- Hales, in FrStud, 27 (1940) 22-56, 65-877. 

117. La doctrine morale des mouvements premiers, in ArchHistDocLittMA, 6 
(1932) 87 sq.; La nature de la conscience morale, in EphThLov, 9 (1932) 273; La 
valeur normative de la conscience morale, ibid., 427 sq. 

118. Cf. F. Henquinet, Vingt-deux questions inédites d’Albert le Grand, in The 
New Schol., 9 (1935) 283-328; A. Fries, Um neue theologische Abhandlungen Al- 
berts des Gr., in Angel., 13 (1936) 3-35. The ascribing, however, of the three men- 
tioned questions is considered as uncertain by O. Lottin, BullRechThAM, 2 (1936) 
n. 1211, which Henquinet himself thus rejects, Le Commentaire d’Etudes Rigaud sur 
le IV Libre des Sentences, in CollFr, 10 (1910) 491. 

119. Cf. O. Lottin, Notes sur les premiers ouvrages théologiques d’Alb. le Gr., in 
RechThAM, 4 (1932) 77-82; M.-D. Chenu, Maitres et bacheliers, 34. 

120. Cf. I. Backes, Die Christologie des bl. Thomas v. Aquin (Forschungen zur 
christl. Lit. und Dogmengeschichte, XVII, 3-4), Paderborn 1931, 6, note 2: “Der 3. 
Teil der Summe des Alex. Hal., wie es sich auch mit der autorschaft verhalten mag, 
auf jeden Fall den Sentenzenkommentaren des Bonaventura und Albert vorausgeht;” 
F. Haberl, Die Inkarnationslebre des hl. Albertus Magnus, Freiburg I. Br. 1939. We 
are unable to consult this book; however, on the testimony of Teetaert in Coll/Fr, 13 
(1943) 87, Haberl asserts that it can be doubted no longer that the Summa ascribed 
to Alex. was composed before the Commentary on the Sentences of Albert. 
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Summa and Albert’s “Summa de Creaturis” has not yet been ex- 
amined, as far as we know; thus far no text of Albert has been 
found in Alexander's Summa. 

Many historians of medieval theology have likewise recognized 
the influence and the priority of the Svmma (Books I-III) in refer- 
ence to St. Bonaventure (c. 1250-1254) *”* and Richard Rufus Corn- 
ubiensis (c. 1250).'** According to Henquinet,’* it seems as if one 
opinion of Richard Rufus is quoted by the compiler of Tom. IV of 
the Summa in the appendix, p. 232b. Perhaps it was added at a 
later time. However, St. Albert had this text of the Summa before 
him in Book III of his Sentences. Henquinet also believes that the 
Summa II-1 may have been cited by Richard Fishacre (d.-1248)*** 
and that the Summa III was known to Odo de Rosny (c. 1245).’° 

Much has been written on the relation of Odo Rigaldus to Alex- 
ander’s Summa; for the most part however, nothing definite has been 
produced and further examination is necessary. R. Menendes 
thinks’ that Rigaldus probably should be included among Alex- 
ander’s collaborators but that his Commentary on the Sentences 
betrays the Summa’s influence. Pelster confirmed the ‘direct collabo- 


ration” in 1936. His opinion is that, from its literary forms, Rigal- 


lzi. Cf. above, note 43. F. Haberl, op. cét., thinks the unedited tract De In- 
carnatione (part: Summae de creaturis) is the last part of his Comment in Sent. Cf. I. 
Backes, in TheolRev, 41 (1942) 16sq. But on the other hand, according to O. Lottin, 
loc. cit., Summa de creaturis, it should be assigned to the years between 1240-1241, 
namely, before the Commentarium of Albert and that of Rigaldi. 

122. O. Lottin, La nature de la conscience morale, in EphTbLov, 9 (1932) 277, 
note 57: “Nous avons donc ici la preuve que la partie de la Somme d’Alexandre qui 
précéde le traité De corpore humano préexistiit au Commentaire de S. Bonaventure, 
Rien n’empécherait donc de la situer avant 1245, date de la mort d’Alex. de Halés;” 
likewise in BullRechThAM, 2 (1933) n. 43; M. Bergeron, La structure du concept 
latin de ‘personne’ (Etudes d’hist. litt. et doct. du XIII€ siecle, 11), Paris-Ottawa 1932, 
154 sq.; R. Silic, Christus und die Kirche, Ihr Verhéltinus nach der Lehre des bl. Bona- 
ventura, Breslau 1938, 24-29. 

123. F. Henquinet, Autour des écrits, in Anton., 11 (1936) 200-204; F. Pelster, 
Neue Schriften des engl. Franziskaner Richardus Rufus, v. Cornwall (um 1250), in 
Schol., 9 (1934) 258-264, where the Q. de sensualitate, codex Parisiennsis 16406 (f. 
75c-79d), which O. Lottin showed was posterior to the Summa and dependent on it, 
is ascribed to Richard. (La doct. morale des mouvements premiers, 89 sq.). 
BullRechThAM, 21 (1934) n. 678. 

124. Loc. cit., 196. 

125. Eudes de Rosny, in AFH, 33 (1940) 38, note 2. Cf. moreover H. Pouillon, 
in BullRechTbAM, 3 (1937) n. 389, where a certain affinity between the Summa I, 
num. 113, Rich. Fishacre et Rigaldus; F. Pelster, Das Leben und die Schriften des 
Dominikanerlebrers Richard Fishacre, in ZkTheol, 55 (1931) 539 sq. 

126. Loc. cit. 27-35. 

127. Eudes Rigaud, Frere Mineur, in RevHistFr, 8 (1931) 172 sq. 
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dus’ style is clearly evidenced in the last question of Book I (Q. 74; 
Nos. 514-518;'** moreover, Pelster shows that it is a later addi- 

on.’ The question immediately preceding 71-73; Nos. 459-513) 
might have been developed by Rigaldus or might have resulted from 
some unknown questions of his.’*” We might suspect, he says, the 
same influence in many questions of the tracts De Corpore Humano 
and De Conjuncto of Book II. Pelster stated in 1931 that even 
Q. 47, Book I (Nos. 328-332) seemed to suggest Rigaldus’ style;™ 
an article of his in 1936, however, made no mention of this. He 
found no reason for postulating any direct dependence of Rigaldus 
on the Summa.’ He noted an affinity between the QQ. de thologia 
of Rigaldus and the Summa, I, Nos. 1-7, and between the Q. de 
Creatione of Rigaldus and the Summa II-1, Nos. 41-42. In both 
cases, he says, this affinity can be explained from a common source:** 
The Q. de Theologia of codex Vat. lat. 786 and from a “Q. de 
Creatione” are not yet discovered. 


In the same year (1936) after making a parallel study of the 
“Q. de Theologia” of the Summa I, of Odo Rigaldus, William of 
Militona and the codex Vat. lat 782, B. Pergamo’™* came to the 
following conclusions: 1) the guaestio Vaticana is not a source for 
the Summa and Rigaldus; rather, it is later than both of them; even 
later than William of Militona. Rigaldus depends on the Summa, 
and William depends on both the Summa and Rigaldus. 2) Rigal- 
dus’ Q. de Theologia is later than the Summa; his Commentary on 
the Book I of the sentences (c. 1241-1242)’ is later as well, or so 
it seems. According to Henquinet,’®* the question De Creatione can- 


128. Beitriize zur Erforschune des schriftlichen Nachlasses Odo Rigaldis, in Schol., 
11 (1936) 541 sq. Cf. F. Henquinet, Les manuscrits et Vinfluence des ecrits theo- 
logiaues d’Eudes Rigaud, in RechTbAM, 11 (1939) 324-350; especially p. 344: “Une 
attribution de Pelster qui mérite non I’assentiment immédiat et complet, mais une 
sérieuse considération, c'est celle de la derniére question de la I pars de la Somme.” 

129. Loe. cit. 539 sq. 

130. Less properly, therefore, Henquinet, Joc. cit., 344, speaks of: “cette tendance 
inexpliquée 4 tenir Rigaud pour auteur possible de la seule derniére question.” 

131. Intorno all’origine, in CivCatt, 82 1 (1931) 424, note 1. 

132. Loc. cit. 541, note 44. 

133. Loe. cét., 533 sq., 537 sq. 

134. De quaestionibus ineditis Fr. O. Rigaldi. Fr. Guil. de Melitona et Cod. Vat. 
lat. 782 circa naturam theologiae deque earum relatione ad S theol. Fr. Alex- 
andri Halensis, in AFH, 29 (1936) 3-54, 308-364. 


135. Loe. cit., 30. 
136. Les manuscrits et Vinfluence, in RechTbAM, 11 (1939) 327. 
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not be ascribed to Rigaldus with certainty (it is preserved in only 
one codex: Assis. 138, f. 210v-211v, and that anonymously). Its 
relation to the Summa is much more complex than Pelster imag- 
ined; for, apart from Capitula 41 and 42 (the doctrine of this 
Capitulum is attacked by the author of the Question), eight other 
Capitula of the Summa often agree literally with this question. Again, 
one of Alexander’s questions seems to refer to Cap. 24 as a source; 
this Capitulum is precisely one of those found in the aforesaid ques- 
tion, Henquinet left the problem unsettled, realizing that it was too 
involved. He continued to maintain, however, that the Summa was 
the source of this particular question, or at least prior to it. 


Pergamo believes’™’ that the QQ. de Gratia of Rigaldus and other 
of his questions (written before 1248) indicate they are later than 
Books I-III of the Summa and that Rigaldus had Book I in front of 
him when he composed his first Book of the Sentences. O. Lottin 
considers it probable that the Summa II-1 is earlier than Sentences II 
of Odo (before 1245).’** On the other hand, Englehardt believes 
that the Swmma, especially Book III, depends on Rigaldus;* 
Pelster’*® and Henquinet’** questioned this statement which Engle- 
hardt had only mentioned in passing. Henquinet notes a probable 
allusion to the Summa III in Odo’s Prologue to Book III of the Sen- 
tences.'*? It is the opinion of J. Auer’** that the QQ. de Gratia of 
Rigaldus does not depend on the Summa (against Pergamo) nor on 
a source for the Summa (Rupella’s QQ. de Gratia, codex Vat. lat. 
782); rather, both Rigaldus and John of Rupella used some com- 
mon source (probably a disputation of Alexander, variously re- 
ported). Nevertheless, Auer maintains, one text of the Summa III 


137. I) desiderio innato del soprannaturale nelle questioni inedite di O. Rigaldi, in 
StudFr, 32 (1935) 415-446, 33 (1936) 76-108; cf. p. 86 sqq.; id., Alcune fonti delle 
questioni intorno alla contrizione della Somma di Aless. d’Hales, ibid. 34 (1937) 303. 

138. La théorie du libre arbitre, S. Maximin 1929, 94 sqq.; La composition by- 
lémorphique des substances spirituelles, in RevNeo-ScoPh, 34 (1932) 39, note 2: 
“En étudiant le libre arbitre chez O. Rigaud, nous avons cru remarquer sa dépendance 
vis-avis de la partie de la Somme d’Alex. relative 4 ce sujet . . . D’autre part, nous 
ne voyons pas que I’authenticité de la partie de la Somme d’Alex. antérieure au De 
corpore humano soit compromise par les récentes études sur la matiére.” Cf. etiam 
BullRechThAM, 1 (1931) non. 241, 623; 2 (1933) nn. 39, 50. 

139. Adam de Puteorumville, in RechThAM, 8 (1936) 61, note 2. 

140. In Schol. 12 (1937) 437. 

141. Eudes de Rosny, in AFH, 33 (1940) 36, note 4; 38, note 1. 

142. Loc. cit. 36 sq. 

143. Hat Odo Rigaldi in seinen Q. de gratia die gleichnamigen Quiistionem des lob. 
v. Rupella benutzt? in FrStud, 26 (1939) 313-332. 
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(the solution for No. 615) was derived the Sentences II of Odo.** 


Except for these last assertions of Auer and Englehardt (which 
need further examination) and Pelster’s opinion that the final addi- 
tion of Book I should be ascribed to Odo, more recent studies favour 
the earlier date for Books I, II, and III of the Summa. None of those 
who wrote after 1245 are regarded as sources for these Books of 


the Summa; on the contrary, they seem to have had the Summa at 
their disposal. 


The case is different for those writers who flourished before 1245: 
not only does the compiler of the Summa know them but very often 
borrows from them without mentioning them by name; e.g., Pre- 
vostin, William of Auxerre, Philip the Chancellor, William of Au- 
vergne, etc. As for the relation of the Swmma to these Masters, 
scarcely anything new has been added in late years to what is already 
found in the notes of our edition.’*” Tom. I, p. 580b, has reference to 
Simon of Tournay rather than Gilbert Porretanus, as M. Bergeron 
rightly noted."** From more recent studies, two authors especially 
stand out as sources for the Swmma, namely, John of Rupella and 
Alexander (were they compilers as well? ). 


It has been known for many years that there existed the strongest 
relation between the writings of John of Rupella and the “Summa 
of Alexander”, and this due to the investigations of Fr. Minges and 
his Commission, which were edited in 1913. As we have already 
said, they believed that the priority of Alexander’s Summa seemed 
more probable and that Rupella’s writings were a sort of com- 


144. Textkritische Studien zur Gnadenlebre des Alex. v. Hales, in Schol., 15 
(1940) 72, note 31. Cf. Henquinet in AFH 33, (1940) 38, note 1. 

145. O. Lottin, nevertheless supplied some, L’influence littéraire du Chancelier 
Philipps sur les théologiens préthomistes, in RechThAM, 2 (1930) 316, note 19; 
La doctrine morale des mouvements premiers, in ArchHistDocLittMA, 6 (1931) 73-75; 
La nature de la conscience morale, in EpbThLov, 9 (1932) 261, note 27. Certain 
others were anticipated (in respect scil, to that Tom. IV) a G. Englhardt, Die 
Entwicklung der dogmatischen Glaubenspsychologie in der mitteralt. Scholastik 
(Beitréige, XXX, 4-6), Miinster 1933, 325, 333, 359 sq.; Th. Graf, De subiecto 
psychico gratiae et virtutum (Studia Anselm., 11), Romae 1934, 234 sqq.; J. Ferté, 
Rapborts de la Somme d’Alex. de Halis dans son “De fide” avec Phil. le Chancelier, 
in RechThAM, 7 (1935) 381-402; J. Auer, Textkritische Studien zur Gnadenichre des 
Alex. v. Hales, in FrStud, 15 (1940) 68. Cf. also L. W. Keeler, Ex Summa Philipps 
 pggeta Quaestiones de anima (Opuscula et Textus, Series schol., XX) Miinster 
1937. 

146. La structure du concept latin de ‘personne’ (Etudes d’bist. litt. et doct. du 
XIII@ siecle, Il), Paris-Ottawa 1932, 150, note 1. 
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pendium of Alexander’s.’*’ In 1929-1930, O. Lottin showed that 
the Summa de vitiis and the Summa de anima must be regarded as 
true sources for Alexander's Summa;** this opinion was more or less 
commonly received as definitive.“* Bucellato believes that the pri- 
ority of the ‘Summa de Anima” has not yet been proved;’™ the con- 
trary seems probable to him. Teetaert thinks’ that Lottin’s conclu- 
sions go farther than his premises allow in affirming that the whole 
Summa of Hales is later than Rupella’s, and he says that many of 
Fr. Minges’ arguments are still to be refuted by Lottin. Lottin also 


““% gegarded two other writings of John of Rupella as the sources of 


the Summa: the tracts De Multiplict Divisione Potentiarum Ant- 
mae’ and De Praeceptis.* The tract De Articulis Fidei, which 
Minges thought was an excerpt from the Svmma, Pelster regards as 
a source of the Summa.’ To these can be added several Questions 


147. Cf. A. Landgraf, Beobachtuncen zur Einfluss phtire Wilhelms v. Auxerre, in 
ZkTheol, 52 (1928) 57: “Die von Alexander v. Hales behandeiten Moralfragen durch 
loh v. Rupella in einer Summa de vitiis kompendios zusammenegegasst wurden.” 

148. Concerning the priority of the Summa de vitiis, cf. etiam Lottin, in Bull- 
RechThAM, 1 (1929-1930) nn. 89, 487, id., La doctrine morale des mouvements 
premiers, in ArchHistDoctLittMA, 6 (1931) 74 sq.; La nature de la conscience morale, 
in EphThLov, 9 (1932) 258; La valeur de la conscience morale, ibid., 415 sq.; Le 
tutiorisme au XIIle siecle, in RechThAM, 5 (1933); Le probléme de lignorantia iuris, 
ibid, 358; Le cas de l'ignorance invincible des vérités de la foi, ibid., 8 (1936) 303. 
Concerning the first part of the Summa, de anima: O. Lottin, La composition hvlemor- 
phique des substances spirituelles in RevNeo-SchoPh, 34 (1932) 35 sq.; La pluralite 
des formes substantialles, ibid, 465; L’identite de l'une et de ses facultes, in Mélanges 
de Wulf: RevNeo-SchoPh, 36 (1934) 201 sq.; BullRechTbAM, 2 (1934) n. 496. 

149. Cf.. among others, F. Pelster, Intormo all’origine, in CivCatt, 82 I (1931) 
416, 429; Schol., 7 (1932) 270; Th. Graf. De subiecto psychico gratiae et virtutum 
(Studia Anselm., 11), Romae 1934, 208 saq.: F. Henquinet, Ist der Traktat De legibus 
et praeceptis . . . von Joh. v. Rupella, in FrStud, 26 (1939) 235; W. Lampen, Opinio 
Ioannis de Rupella quoad ludaeos, in StudFr, 28 (1931) 208 sq. 

150. De quaestionibus quibusdam ad "Summam de anima” loannis de Rupella 
spectantibus, in Sophia, 8 (1940) 207-217 (incomplete). 

151. In CollFr, 1 (1931) 531 sq.: “Conclusiones illae generales tamen nonnisi 
cum magna prudentia admitti possunt, cum, uti nobis videtur, largius pateant quam 
praemissae allatae. Libenter concedimus aliquas partes priorum liborum Summae 
theologicae Summa de anima et Summa theologicae Summa de anima et Summa de 
vitiis loan. de Rupella esse posteriores, immo ipsi Alexandro Hal, ascribi non posse. 
Sed ex illis concludere totam Summam theologim illis Simmis Ioan. de Rupella 
posteriorem et probabiliter inauthenticam esse, certe immoderatum et nimium est, ut 
non dicamus falsum, eo quod plura argumenta a P. Minges allata in favorem priori- 
tatis aliquarum partium Summae theologicae . . . ab auctore nullo modo sunt refutata 
et totam suam vim integram conservant.” 


152. Les traités sur l'ime et les vertus de Jean de la Rochelle, in RevNeo-SchoPh, 
32 (1930) 27. 


153. La nature de devoir de la l!aumome, in EphThLov, 15 (1938) 621, note 19. 


154. Zwei Turiner Handschriften, in Schol., 12 (1937) 546, note 45. See also 
below, note 156. 
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explicitly ascribed to John of Rupella or restored to him with the aid 
of internal criteria." All of these are found in the Summa II and 
especially in Summa III practically word for word, so much so that 
Pelster and Henquinet believe the whole of Book III is derived from 
John of Rupella, or even compiled by him.*** According to them, 
if you admit that many chapters of Books II-1 and II-2 are derived 
from the Summa de Anima and especially from the Summa de Vitiis, 
and if you admit that some of the questions of Book I itself betray 
John’s skill, then the Rupellian character of the Summa will appear 
fairly well established.’ 


Of still greater importance for a solution of the problem of the 
Summa are the Quaestiones of Alexander himself. These have been 
discovered in recent years mainly through the efforts of Pelster and 
Henquinet and with the aid of H. Spettman, G. Lacombe, O. Lottin, 
J. Georgen, M. D. Chenu, P. Glorieux, A. Heysse and others. Any 
number of Alexander’s questions have been discovered pertaining 
to the matter contained in all the books of the Summa. Thirty codices 
have thus far been uncovered wherein these questions are preserved 
either as one collection or dispersed among the question of the first 


155. Cf. F. Pelster, Forchunzen zur Outistionenliteratur in der Zeit des Alex. v. 
Hales, in Schol., 12 (1937) 519-546. More questions, which Pelster ascribed to John 
of Rupella, are now properly attributed to Alex. himself by F. Henquinet, Les ques- 
tions tned'tes, in RechThAM, 10 (1938) 153-172. Concerning the others, B. Per- 
gamo doubts whether they are certainly John’s, v.g. QO. de gratia (Vat. lat. 782); cf. Il 
desiderio innato, in StudFr, 33 (1936) 86, note 3. 

156. De christologia: F. Pelster, Die Quaestionen des Alex. v. Hales, in Greg., 14 
(1°33) 405, note 15; Zwei Turiner Handschriften, in Schol., 12 (1937) 530, note 
10: “Die Behauptung dass Rupella Verfasse der Christologie in Summa III sei, diirfte 
kaum zu verwegan sein”; F. Henquinet, Eudes de Rosny, in AFH, 33 (1940) 37, 38, 
note 1.—De legibus et praeceptis: F. Pelster, Die Quaestionen, 405, note 15; F. Hen- 
quinet, Ist der Traktat ‘De legibus et praeceptis’ in der Summa Alex. v. Hales von 
lobnanes v. Rubella? in FrStud, 26 (1939) 1-22- 234, 258.—De gratia et De fide: 
F, Pelster, in Schol., 11 (1936) 614 sq.: “Der traktat De fide hat ebenso wie der vor- 
hergehende De gratia in wesentlichen Quiiestionem Ruppellas zur Grundiage. Die 
Quaestionen De gratia existieren noch z. B. in Cod. Vat. lat. 782. Der letzte Teil von De 
fide: De articulis fidei findet sich ais Werk Rupellas z. B. in Cod. AD IX 7 (ff. 75r- 
94r) der Nationalb bl. Vertrauten ein Zweifel unmiglich scheint’; J. Auer 
Textkritische Studien zur Gnadenlehre des Alex. v. Hales, in Schol., 15 (1940) 63-75; 
id., Hat Odo Rigaldi in seinen Q. de gratia die glechnamizgen Quiiestionen des lob. v. 
Rupella benutzt? in FrStud. 26 (1939) 313-332. 

157. Cf. Pelster, Forschungen zur Qutistionenliteratur, in Schol., 6 (1931) 335; 
Henquinet, Eudes de Rosny. in AFH, 33 (1940) 50, note 1. According to both au- 
thors, ipsa q. 1 Lib. I, de theologia, manum proderet Rupellensis: Pelster, in Schol., 
11 (1936) 615: “Meines Erachtens stammt auch die erste qudstion des ersten Buches 
der Summa von Rupella. Die Vorlage stegt in Cod. Vat. lat 782” (See above); Hen- 
quinet, Ist der Traktat. in FrStvd. 26 (1939) 254: “Findet man also rnellianisierte 
Quiistionen, und das ist der Fall fiir die ganze erste Quastion der I pars: De theologia.” 
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“Franciscan School” (Rupella, Rigaldus, Richard Rufus, Militona) 
or the questions of other masters (Guerricus, Guiardus, Odo de 
Castro Radulphi, Walter de Castro Theoderici, Stephen de Poliniaco, 
Albertus Magnus, etc.). The problem of their authenticity labors 
under many difficulties because these questions are quite often 
anonymous and recourse to other criteria, especially internal cri- 
teria (literary forms), is necessary to determine what belongs to 
Alexander, Rupella, and others. The difficulty becomes even more 
complicated because there are two, three, or even more redactions or 
reportations of many of the questions, altogether different in style. 
And so, it is not surprising if certain questions at first ascribed to 
Alexander or Guiardus, let us say, should later be restored to Ru- 
pella or Guerricus; or, vice versa. The authorship of many of the 
questions is still uncertain; at one time a writer will attribute them 
to this one and at another time to someone else. The “method of 
literary forms” is bound to suffer from indecision if the literary style 
of each author is not previously established by objective means or 
from writings proved certain through other means. However, once 
this basis has been established, this method can lead to a certitude 
beyond doubt,’™ especially if it is corroborated by a doctrinal cri- 
terion as well,’™ or even by external proofs, e.g., citations.’ 

Such a basis has been established with regard to Alexander's 
Questiones. From external criteria it is evident that very many ques- 
tions are genuine and that they were Alexander's before he became 
a Friar (“Alexandri antequam esset frater”). They are expressly 
attributed to him as such under this title in Codex 9. E. XIV of the 
British Museum; only through a false reading of the inscriptions did 
Lacombe™ believe they were the questions of St. Edmund Rich. 
Pelster*®’ immediately detected the mistake and corrected it; any 
other doubts on this matter proceed from an ignorance of the co- 
dex." With this as a basis, Henquinet further showed that many 


158. The rules of this method are explained by F. Pelster, in Schol., 6 (1931) 324- 
329; 10 (1935) 444 sq.; RechThAM, 5 (1933) 369-371; Greg., 14 (1933) 401-407. 

159. Pergamo relies mostly on this criterion in the article cited immediately above. 

160. Ita v.g. Henquinet, Les écrits du Fr. Guerric, loc. cit.; Les questions inédites, 
72 sqq.; De centum et septem quaestionibus halesianis, 510 sq. 

161. Loc. cit. 

162. Die Quaestionen, 414-422. 

163. Cf. P. Glorieux, Autour de la Summa Abendonensis, in RechThAM, 6 (1934) 
80, note 3 and 84; A. Teetaert, in Col/Fr, 5 (1935) 499. 
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other questions of codex Tudert. 121 certainly belonged to Alex- 
ander “antequam esset frater”.*“* Other questions dating from the 
same period are perhaps preserved in the Codex Duacensis 434, 
which are ascribed to a certain ‘magistro A”.*® 

Several other series of questions, altogether different in character, 
occur in codices, sometimes under the name of Alexander, more 
often anonymously. In general, the authenticity of these questions 
is not too evident. Some seem to belong to Stephen de Poliniaco,’™ 
some to Richard Rufus;*” others again seem to belong to John of 
Rupella, or at least developed by him.*® 

All of these questions, however, whether certainly genuine or not, 
whether the work of Alexander before he became a Friar or after, 
have been used as sources of the Summa. 


CONCLUSION 


The Problem and the Way to Solve It 


It has seemed necessary to give this history of the problem so that, 
once the nature of the question was known, the objectives and a 
method of solution would become clearer at one and the same time. 
As regards the nature of our problem it is clear that it is a legitimate 
one, and that the doubts which have been built up around it, far 
from being hypercritical, are entirely reasonable: in part, they are 
based on the testimony of the Bull of Alexander IV (as regards 
later additions) and partly on the testimony of Roger Bacon and 
the Codex Vat. Borgh. 359 (as regards the whole Summa). Most 
of all they come from the many indications within the work itself 
which seem to betray a later date and the presence of many collabo- 


164. De centum et septem quaestionibus balesianis, i in Anton., 13 (1938) 355 saq. 

165. Cf. Schol., 14 (1939) 449: “Auffallend ist, dass" Alexander v. Hales 
der schom vor 1229 Questionen verfasste, gar nicht gennant wird. Verbirgt er sich 
vielleicht hinter dem magister A.?” 

166. Cf. F. Pelster, Zwei Turiner Handschriften, in Schol., 12 (1937) 524. 

167. Cf. F. Hinquinet, Autour des écrits, in Anton., 11 (1936) 202 sqq.; Les ques- 
tions inédites, i in RechTbAM, 10 (1938) 162; F. Pelster, Quiistionen des Fr. Richardus 
oem | in Schol., 14 (1939) 215 sqq. 

168. Cf. F. ‘Pelster, Zu'ei Turiner Handschriften, 524 sqq. 
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rators, or at least a compiler different from Alexander. From what 
we have said it is clear that the problem is by no means a simple 
one and can only be solved by an objective and prudent inquiry. 
Each Book and practically every tract demands special investigation. 
Just because some tracts, e.g., “De Corpore Humano” and “De 
Conjuncto” are found to be spurious and of a later date, we cannot 
regard the other tracts which sourround them as spurious too. Neither 
can we say that something is false because it cannot now be proven, 
and thereby conclude that its opposite is definitely certain. Thus, 
many things were accepted as certain in 1931, e.g., that the Summa 
dates from c. 1260 and that Alexander had no part in it; today it 
is discovered that a great part of the Svmma already existed in 1245 
and that many of Alexander’s Quaestiones are found in it and used 
(Codices: Paris 15652, Lond. 9. E. XIX, and Tudert. 121). And 
so, the history of this problem teaches us prudence; it teaches us 
to avoid not only hasty denials and conflicting assertions but preju- 
dices which, stemming from exaggerated scepticism, rush headlong 
into conclusions to the neglect of premises. 

As to the present state of the problem, the following facts can be 
gathered from the aforementioned studies: 

1) Books I, II, and II have been compiled, to a great extent, 
before 1245 or before the death of Alexander. 

2) Among the principal sources for these Books are the writ- 
ings of John of Rupella and the Quaestiones of Alexander; no source 
later than the year 1245 has appeared thus far. 

3) The compilation character of these Books is beyond all doubt; 
as for the compilers nothing is certain, although it is maintained 
that there were more than one: there was an “Inquirens” (Book I 
and III. Rupella?) and a “Considerans” (Book II) as they chose 
to call themselves. 

4) The last question of Book I, “De Missione Visibili” (Nos. 
514-518), is probably a later addition and perhaps taken from Odo 
Rigaldus. 

5) The tracts ‘De Corpore Humano” and “De Conjuncto” in 
Book II-1 (Nos. 427-523) are certainly later additions (c. 1260- 
1270?) of an unknown author, more probably not William of Mili- 
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tona, even though the codex Vindebon. 1348 reads: “Hic incipit 
additio fratris Gil. de Militona”. 


6) Book IV seems to have been composed by William of Mili- 
tona; at least it is certainly later than the “QQ. De Sacramentis” 
ascribed to him (before 1248) and later than the “QQ. De Contri- 
tione” of Odo Rigaldus (before 1248). It is later than Book IV, 
Sentences and the “Q. de Perfectione” of St. Bonaventure (c. 1253- 
1256). 


Except for Book IV and these Additions, there are only a few 
definitely certain conclusions, and the problem of the Summa, as far 
as the first three Books are concerned, has yet to be solved. Con- 
clusions as to date and compilation stand in need of stricter exami- 
nation because on them chiefly depends the solution of the whole 
problem. If the first three Books existed substantially before the 
death of Alexander (1245) it becomes more difficult to exclude him 
as a compiler; if it is proved that he was not the only one to pro- 
duce the work, it can hardly be denied that he was the chief com- 
piler with benefit of assistance from others. Other arguments, 
namely from the style of the work, are less convincing, by reason 
of the compilation character of the Summa, unless it be proved that 
it was written after 1245. We know that the tracts “De Corpore 
Humano” and “De Conjuncto” are not authentic from this, that 
authors certainly later than 1245 are found quoted therein. The 
problem of author or compiler presupposes the problem of date of 
work. We would labor in vain on the authenticity of a work which 
might prove to have been written after the death of a supposed 
author. 


However, the two problems of author and date of composition 
can hardly be solved from external criteria alone as we have stated 
above, particularly with regard to the article of Frs. Gorce and Man- 
donnet and the arguments of the editors. It seems, then, that the 
solution of this twofold problem must first be sought for by internal 
criteria, or in the Summa itself. If there are many redactors or com- 
pilers this can certainly be detected in the Summa, from the defects 
of unity and of uniformity of redaction. Whether the work had been 
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compiled before or after 1245 can be gathered from the authors 
cited therein and from unnamed sources used in one way or another. 


VICTORIN DOUCET, O.F.M. 


Quaracchi, Italy, 
Prefect of the Commission “Alexander of Hales.” 





POVERTY IN PERFECTION 
ACCORDING TO ST. BONAVENTURE’ 
PART ONE 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Tre celebrated and bitter polemic that raged between the secu- 

lar masters and the mendicant religious at the University of Paris 

during the second half of the XIII century, produced a classic de- 
fense of the religious state as a means to perfection. 


The secular professors had long dominated the schools at the 
University, and the threat to their preferments inherent in the rap- 
idly expanding popularity of the Dominicans and Franciscans, pro- 
voked impassioned attacks against the Friars. As a champion of the 
secular cause, William of St. Amour composed the tedious and ver- 
bose Tractatus de Periculis Novissimorum Temporum, publishing 
it in March-September, 1256.7 In October of that year the vicious 
work was condemned by Alexander IV as “an evil, criminal, de- 
praved, false, nefarious tract”.* 


The conflict abated temporarily under the watchful eye of Rome, 
but flared up with renewed intensity when a disciple of St. Amour, 
Gerard d’Abbeville, edited his Contra Adversarium Perfectionis 
Christianae, in July-October, 1269.* D’Abbeville had written the 
caluminous work thirteen years earlier, but doubtless having in mind 
the fate of St. Amour’s abortive assault, bided his time. It is likely 
that he judged the moment opportune to bring the opus to light in 
1269, since the Apostolic See had been vacant after the death of 
Clement IV in 1268, and remained so until the election of Greg- 
ory X in 1271. 

On behalf of the Friars Minor, St. Bonaventure answered the 
seculars with two incomparable defenses of the Franciscan Order. 

1. From a doctorate dissertation presented at Le Grand Séminaire de St. Sulpice, 
Montreal, 1946. 


i Cf. P. GLORIEUX, Repertoire des Maitres en Théol. au XIlle siécle, t. 17, p. 
344, 


3. Cf. Annales Minorum, for year 1256, no. 27. 
—— edition by S$. CLASEN, in A. F. H., 31 (1939) 276-329; 32 (1939) 
-200. 
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With all the care and skill of a great theologian and a polished dialec- 
tician; with the depth and holiness of a Doctor-Saint, Bonaventure 
directed the Quaestio Disputata de Perfectione Evangelica against 
William of St. Amour,’ and his Apologia Pauperum against Gerard 
d’ Abbeville.* 

It is especially the latter work that contains the mind of the 
Seraphic Doctor on the nature of religious perfection and the func- 
tion of voluntary poverty in its constitution. This first part of the 
present treatment of his doctrine proposes to investigate the teaching 
on religious perfection and the role of poverty in its attainment. It 
was by impugning the spiritual value of the total poverty observed 
by the Friars, that the seculars hoped to lessen, or even to destroy, 
the prestige of the Franciscans. 


II. RELIGIOUS PERFECTION 


Gerard d’Abbeville directly assailed the religious state as a means 
to a high degree of the perfection of charity. His intent was to be- 
little the value of the religious life in the pursuit of superior sanctity, 
by alleging that the profession of the evangelical counsels in no 
wise produced a state more perfect in itself and more conducive to 
perfection than the state of the saints of the Old Law. D’Abbeville 
speaks of these holy men as “perfect ones”; and affirms that the 
“fathers” of the pre-Christian dispensation had perfection of life 
together with marriage and extensive possessions.” 

It is assuredly true that the holy men of the Old Law were “per- 
fect” by reason of their eminent charity, but the form of their life 
is imperfect compared with the religious state in the New Dispen- 
sation with its evangelical counsels of perfection. Bonaventure in- 
troduces this distinction in reply to the attempt of d’Abbeville to 
minimize the value of the Franciscan Order as a school of sanctity. 

The Saint declares that Job, for example, in possessing abundant 
goods, was perfect only in the sense that he had a “contempt of 
mind’”* for his wealth. Since the counsel of poverty had not yet 


5. Cf. S. Bonaventurae Opera Omnia, ed. Ad Claras Aquas, V, 116-198. 
6. Cf. sbid., VIII, 233-330. 


7. Cf. Tractatus Gerardi de Abbatisvilla “Contra Adversarium Perfectionis 
Christianae,” in A.F.H., 31 (1939) 288. 


8. Cf. Apologia Pauperum, ¢.9, 2.6 (VIII, 296). 
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been given in the Old Testament, Bonaventure concludes that the 
Fathers of the former times ought not be presented in Gospel times 
as examples of perfection.’ These ancient saints excelled the exigen- 
cies of their state by pursuing an imperfect form of life with extraor- 
dinary charity. 

Perfection can be considered in a double sense: formally, consist- 
ing in charity and the habits and acts of virtues; materially, consist- 
ing in the aggregation of counsels and rules constituting the relig- 
ious state. All the evangelical counsels are ordained to the growth 
in formal perfection."® Charity, the “deiform virtue”™ is of course the 
formal element of spiritual perfection, since it joins the soul directly 
to divinity. In charity are rooted all the prospects; through it all 
other virtues are informed; according to it all man’s activity is made 
acceptable and meritorious before God.” 

Bonaventure divides formal perfection into two levels: perfection 
of sufficiency; perfection of superabundance. The former is the min- 
imum degree required for justification, and is had by anyone who 
observes the mandates by avoiding serious sin. The latter implies a 
more intense radication of the virtue of charity in the soul. The 
former is a secundum quid perfection when compared with the per- 
fection of superabundance or supererogation which is beyond the 
sufficiency of necessity. It is perfection simpliciter.” 


The accidentally diverse perfections are thus compared by St. 
Bonaventure: 


The second perfection (of supererogation) when considered with the 
first (of necessity) is called perfect, but the first without the second, although 
in a certain way perfect, nevertheless is called imperfect in regard to the 


second. Therefore, when we speak of evangelical perfection we understand 
the second.!4 


The phrase “in a certain way perfect”, is clarified by reference to a 
parallel text where he explains that perfection of charity is either 
in se ot in ordine. If charity is considered im se, it is not perfect in 


9. Cf. sbid. 

10. Cf. Expositio in Reg., c.1, 0.10 (VIII, 396). 

11. Cf. Sermo. de temp., Sermo I (IX, 419): “. . . virtus deifica.” 
12. Cf. sbid. 

Cf. Ill Sent., 4.34, a.1, q.3 ad 2 (III, 742). 

Apol. Paup., c.3, n.4 (VIII, 245): “Secundum cum primo dicitur perfectum, 
primum vero absque secundo, quamquam sit quodam modo perfectum,respectu tamen 
secundi dicitur imperfectum. Cum igitur de perfectione evangelica loquimur de hac 
media intelligimus.” 
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its inception in the soul, but is perfected by increase. This is the dis- 
tinction between perfection of sufficiency and the perfection of ex- 
cellence or supererogation. If the virtue of charity be considered in 
ordine, it is perfect in whatever degree it is had, because by its 
essence it is ordained to its end and can elicit its due operation.”® 

The more intense radication of the charitative form implied in 
excelling perfection is evangelical perfection, defined by Bonaven- 
ture as “the conformity of the wayfarer to Christ by that habit of 
virtue in which he supererogatively turns from evil, accomplishes 


good and tolerates adversities”.’® 


Considered in itself, accidental perfection is not superior to sub- 
stantial perfection, because whoever has the least degree of charity 
has it essentially, and so possesses charity as truly as one having it 
in more eminent degrees of intensity. But one who is “evangelically 
perfect” is undoubtedly more perfect than another who has merely 
the perfection of necessity. The former is counselled; the latter com- 
manded. Bonaventure succinctly expresses this truth when he de- 
clares: “As the precept does not effect perfection, so neither does it 


remove imperfection”.”” 


One deserves the description “perfect” when his intense charity 
is expressed in, and results from, a supererogatory mode of life. This 
seems to be the significance of a related text where Bonaventure 
teaches that something is truly called “perfect” when it lacks nothing 
it ought to have and exercises its powers to its limits."* The Chris- 
tian soul in the state of grace has the minimum requirement for the 
Christian life. The form of the virtue of charity is sufficient for sal- 
vation. But one is not “perfect” unless he employs the potentiali- 
ties to the limits of his powers; unless he exceeds what he must do, 
and live supererogatively by the performance of counselled acts. 
The religious life presents one with the opportunities to achieve this 
evangelical perfection swiftly and surely, since “the works of the 


15. Cf. III Sent., d.29, dub.5 (V, 654). 


16. Abpol. Paup., c.3, 0.4 (VIII, 245): “(perfectio evangelica) est conformitas 
viatoris ad Christum per illum virtutis habitum, quo supererogative declinantur mala, 
efficiuntur bona et perferuntur adversa.” 

17. Ibid., c.4, n.5 (VIII, 253): “Sicut praeceptum perfectionem non efficit, sic 
nec imperfectionem tollit.” 


18. C£. De perf. evang., 9.4, a.2 (V, 186). 
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counsels are proposed to all who desire to ascend to the summit of 


perfection”.”” 


Ill. THE ROLE OF THE COUNSELS IN PERFECTION 


On the basis of his premise that the saints of the Old Law at- 
tained perfection, Gerard d’Abbeville drew the unjustifiably broad 
conclusion that the mandates are therefore the way of arriving at 
perfection. And because perfection was reached without the use of 
the counsels, it would follow that the religious life with its empha- 
sis on strict poverty has no special value as a way to high sanctity.” 


D’ Abbeville thereby endeavored to exclude the place legitimately 
held by the evangelical counsels in the structure of the spiritual life, 
viewing all perfection as possible simply through the observance of 
the precepts. While it is true that no degree of charity exceeds the 
ambit of the precept of love, it is at the same time true that the coun- 
sels give a full expression to the exigency of the first and greatest 
commandment, by acting instrumentally in the pursuit of perfec- 
tion. 


Whatever perfection possible to man is envisioned in the divine 
precept, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, 
and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole strength”.” Perfec- 
tion of charity is the end of this precept, and one is more or less per- 
fect in the measure that he complies with it. Since God is infinitely 
loveable, the first precept must include any intensity of dilection pos- 
sible to man. The plenitude of the law is love, “Charity is the end of 
the precept, that is, charity is that in which consists the fulfillment of 
every mandate and the perfection of all virtues”.” 


The fulness of love envisioned by the precept of charity is the 
object of man’s tending, not that which must be possessed actually 
here and now. Also the first commandment regards the interior or 
affective union of one’s will with God. It does not have as its end 


19. Apol. Paup., ¢.2, 0.8 (VIII, 241): “. . . opera consiliorum proponantur 
omnibus qui ad perfectionis culmen conscendere volunt.” 

20. Cf. Tract. Ger. de Abba., in A.F.H., 31 (1939) 287. 

21. Deut., VI, 5. 

22. II Sent., 4.38, dub.2 (II, 895): “Caritas est finis praecepti, id est, caritas est 
illud in quo consistit omnis mandati adimpletio et omnium virtutum perfectio.” 
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the works of perfection since no one is obliged, in virtue of this pre- 
cept, either to perform these counselled acts or to tend to their per- 
formance, although one who would omit their execution where they 
could possibly be accomplished should not be considered perfect. 


The divine will is said by Bonaventure to be displeased when a 
precept is opposed, and to be complacent when obeyed. And on 
the contrary, while the divine will is pleased if the counsel is ac- 
cepted even effectively, still God is not displeased if it is refused.” 
To embrace a counsel of perfection is something ex genere suo better 
than not to embrace it, because the performance of a counsel includes 
the non-violation of the precepts and goes beyond what is demanded. 
In this sense Bonaventure writes of the counsels as containing not 
only sufficient justice but “abundant justice”, in keeping with the 
perfection proper to the Gospel law and to the dynamic nature of 
grace itself.** 

The precept of charity does not, of itself, indicate any determined 
matter in the exterior order of action. It uses all man’s good acts 
as material to inform, and any actus imperatus by charity disposes 
more or less immediately for an augmentation of the intensity of 
charity itself. The exterior act of the counsel is always superior to 
the exterior act in compliance to a mandate. Since the life of the 
counsels provides abundant matter for charity to employ in its 
dynamic tendency to exteriorization, Bonaventure accordingly con- 
siders the religious state as the means par excellence to the perfec- 
tion of charity. He states categorically, “The summit of evangelical 
perfection is from the supererogation of divine counsel, not from the 


obligation of the precept”. 


Summarily, in reply to d’Abbeville’s contention that the pre- 
cepts lead one to be perfect,”* Bonaventure teaches that the function 
of the counsel in the attainment of perfection of charity is to pro- 
vide material for the use of charity in the external level. Under this 
aspect the counsels are instruments of perfection for the accidental 
intensification of the virtue of charity in the soul. The religious state, 


23. Cf. I Sent., d.45, a.3, q.2 (1, 810). 
24. Cf. Brevilog., p.5, ¢.9 (V, 263). 


25. Apol. Paup., c4, n.5 (VIII, 253): “Evangelicae perfectionis culmen ex 
supererogatione manet divini consilii, non ex obligatione praecepti.” 


26. Cf. Tract. Ger. de Abba., in A.F.H., 31 (1939) 281. 
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constituted by the permanent acceptance of the counsels, is there- 
fore called “material” perfection and is simply a means to the reali- 
zation of the plenitude of charity envisioned in the precept of the love 
of God and neighbor. Material perfection is not, when considered 
in this light, a good in se but a relative good, insofar as it normally 
leads more surely and more expeditiously to high sanctity.”" 


Thus in his response to the subtle half-truths of the secular mas- 
ter, St. Bonaventure demonstrates in what sense the precepts may be 
said to lead to perfection, and how the counsels are most apt instru- 
ments for the acquisition of it. The counsels are of course indispen- 
sable elements in the constitution of material perfection. 


IV. POVERTY IN THE TRIPLE WAY 


The ascent to perfection’s height is a graduated process. It is the 
climb to intimate union with divinity by means of the grace that is 
from God, and in the doctrine of Bonaventure the ascent is accom- 
plished by the triple way first systematized by the Seraphic Doctor, 
and subsequently adopted into other spiritual systems. One who 
wishes to attain to sanctity must follow the threefold route: purga- 
tive, consisting in the expulsion of sin; illuminative, which is the 
imitation of Christ; unitive, close union with God.” 

The purging implied in the first way regards particularly any sin- 
ful attachment to creatures, and gradually removes one from any 
affection for material things that can cause habitual venial sin. It is 
the struggle against disordered inclinations to created goods capable 
of diverting the soul from its possession of the Uncreated Good. 


Because of man’s weakness consequent upon Original Sin, there is 
a dangerously seductive quality in the attraction inherent in tempo- 
ralities, drawing his will to them in such wise that he inclines to 
inhere in them without reference to God. If the conversion to crea- 
tures is without aversion from God, the inordination is venially sin- 
ful; if with aversion, mortally so. This conversion to created goods, 
the traditional obstacle to spiritual perfection, is thus indicted by 
Bonaventure: 


27. Cf. Apol. Paup., c.3, 0.15 (VAI, 248). 
28. Cf. P. POURRAT, La Spiritualité Chrétienne, t.2, p.267. 
29. Cf. De Triplici Via, Prologus (VIII, 3). 
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In the first place should be considered the concupiscence of pleasure, which 
then lives in a man, if there is in him the appetite of sweet things, the appetite 
for soft things, the appetite for carnality, that is, if a man seeks savory food, 
beautiful clothing, luxurious delights. It is not only reprehensible to desire 


all these things with consent, but one ought even to reject them at the first 
moment.?0 


It is to combat these sinful allurements with their power to en- 
slave the concupiscible appetite, that St. Bonaventure especially 
urges the value of effective poverty. Here this poverty has its pri- 
mordial function, for by removing the superfluous incitements to 
physical pleasure, as well as lessening the danger to pride and in- 
justice in seeking these goods, the occasions of all these sins are 
sharply reduced.** The counsel of poverty as observed in the religious 
state is therefore an efficacious remedy against the domination of the 
sensual desires. 


Not less dangerous to progress in the spiritual life than the exte- 
rior inducements to sinful satisfaction, is the interior vice of avarice 
and cupidity. This is the disposition of the will to seek the ownership 
and possession of creatures in a manner more or less opposed to 
right reason. Together with the danger of the sinful exercise of 
concupiscence, cupidity contains an ominous threat to charity. 


Bonaventure teaches that although not everyone is obliged to relin- 
quish property effectively, except those who do so by vows in the 
religious life, nevertheless everyone is bound to relinquish all created 
goods affectively. And as the reason for this requirement the Saint 
observes, “. . . all are bound to relinquish all in affection, lest, over- 
come by the love for created things, they place their heart in abun- 


dant possessions, and in a perverse order love the creature above 
God”.** 

In this text is indicated the need for the spirit of poverty, and it is 
the basis of perfection since charity diminishes in the measure cu- 


30. De Trip. Via, loco cit. (VIII, 4): “Primo recogitanda est concupiscentia 
voluptatis, quae tunc vivit in homine, si est in eo appetitus dulcium, appetitus mollium, 
appetitus carnalium, hoc est, si homo quaerat cibaria saporosa, vestimenta deliciosa, 
oblectamenta luxuriosa. Quae omnia non solum reprehensibile est appetere cum con- 
sensu, sed etiam respuere primo motu.” 

31. Cf. Brevilog., p.5, 9 (V, 263). 


32. Sermo. de temp., Sermo I (IX, 373): “. . . omnes tenentur omnia relinquere 
quantum ad affectum, ne, eorum amore superati, cor suum’ circa defluentes divitias 
apponant et perverso ordine creaturam supra Deum diligunt.” 
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pidity augments, while cupidity decreases in direct proportion to the 
intensity of the spirit of poverty. This truth prompts Bonaventure to 
write, “Because perfection cannot be found in the hearts of the 
avaricious . . . the counsel of poverty is firmly proved to be the most 
high and stable foundation of all evangelical perfection”.** 


Etienne Gilson calls the poverty defended by Bonaventure, “A 
reparatory discipline of the Christian life under its most perfect 
form”.** While the disorders of the intellect and the will inevitably 
present in man’s wounded nature cannot be entirely healed by the 
austerity implied even in a sincere and integral renuntiation of tem- 
poralities, yet the discipline of poverty has the effect of stabilizing 
the human soul in its regained supernatural life, maintaining it in 
and in things of this world a needed balance.** 


St. Bonaventure’s concept of a hierarchical development of the 
spiritual life demands the constant presence of the spirit of poverty, 
and to some degree, according to one’s state of life, of effective pov- 
erty as well. Both are intimately joined to the purgative way. It is 
not consistent with Bonaventure’s thought to supposes that one 
passes through one way, quits it and then goes on to the next. There 
is no isolated development of a way, rather all advancement must 
proceed by the concurrently present triple way.** 


Any advance in perfection in one way supposes a proportionate 
degree of progress in each of the other two. Growth in the spiritual 
life is manifested by the passage from the inferior grade of beginner 
to the highest of the perfect, but throughout the entire process of 
augmenting perfection, all three ways of purgation, illumination and 
union mutually complement one another. So the purgative way, 
with its accent on poverty, although it is characteristic of beginners, 
yet is is not restricted to this class, and must remain, more or less 
active during the whole ascent, even in the higher reaches of holi- 


33. De perf. evang., q.2, a.1 (V, 134): “Quod quia non potest videri perfectio 
in cordibus avarorum .. . paupertatis consilium firmiter comprobetur sicut totius 
perfectionis evangelicae altissimum et stabile fundamentum.” 

34. La Philosophie de S. Bonaventure, p.457. 

35. Cf. ibid. 

36. Cf. De Trip. Via, c.1, nA (VIII, 7). 

37. St. Bonaventure teaches that all advancement in the sipiritual life supposes 
the continued presence and concourse of the three ways. This concourse does not 
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As the soul advances in perfection, the ownership and use of 
creatures becomes less hazardous: “Indeed it is true that possessions 
are not for the perfect so vehement an occasion of sin, nor of such 
great sins (as for the less perfect)”.** But because the danger of 
conversion to creatures remains present at all times, the purgative 
way, with its affective and effective poverty, is always necessary to 


check the incursions of inordinate attachment to, and use of, created 
goods. 


The illuminative way is the imitation of Christ, and because He is 
Wisdom, the conformity to Him is the way to a participation in 
divine knowledge. The intellect is enlightened by God’s truth in 
the measure that man’s soul becomes assimilated to Christ, and this 


assimilation is in direct proportion to the detachment from all that 
is not Incarnate Wisdom: 


Wisdom is reached through the reduction of the affection from all love 
of creatures, from the love of which the affection ought to be recalled; for 
the devotion to creatures does not profit; and if it profits, it does not refresh; 
and if it refreshes, it does not suffice; and so all such love should be entirely 
estranged from the will.59 


As the purgative way can not be abandoned in the search for 
sanctity, neither can the imitation of the poor and destitute Christ 
be neglected. Every Christian must endeavor to imitate the Saviout’s 
renuntiation of this world’s goods: 


Christ was not only poor and mendicant for our example, but even denuded 
and vilified unto an extreme kind of abjection, iu order that He might give 
an example of perfectly contemning the world.‘ 


necessarily postulate the simultaneous action of the purgative, the illuminative and 
the unitive ways, but it does require that the soul never abandon any one of the 
three. Thus throughout the growth in perfection, there is had a virtual activity of 
each of the ways, and this virtuality becomes more active as the need arises. So the 
unitive way is present with the imcipientes, as the purgative with the perfecti. But 
the purgative way dominates in the beginning, as the unitive does with the “perfect.” 
For a study of this question cf. Les Trois Voies de la Vie Spirituelle, by JEAN de 
DIEU, O.F.M.Cap., Paris 1929, p.34 sqq. 

38. Apol. Paup., c.7, 0.28 (VIII, 281): “Verum est quidem, quod census per- 
fectis non tam vehemens nec tantorum est peccatorum occasio.” 

39. De Trip. Via, Praeamb. (VIII, 6): “Congregatur (igniculum sapientiae) 
autem per reductionem affectionis ab omni amore creaturae, a cuius quidem amore 
debet affectio revocari, quoniam amor creaturae non proficit; et si proficit, non reficit; 
et si reficit, non sufficit; et ideo omnis amor talis ab affectu debet omnino elongari.” 

40. De perf. evang., q.2,a.2 (V, 142): “Pro nobis non tantum pauper et mendicus 
fuit Christus, propter nostrum exemplum, sed etiam nudatus et vilificatus usque ad 
abiectionis genus extremum, ut exemplum daret perfecte contemnendi mundum.” 
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No counsel more completely models one according to the visible 
nature of Christ than that of poverty. For the imitation of Christ, 
humility and obedience do not suffice, but poverty is also required. 
So in interpreting the words of our Lord, “If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow 
me”,*’ Bonaventure says that we follow Christ through most high 
poverty, since Christ wants one to carry nothing through this life, 
in order that we may go directly on our way to heaven.” 


The uniquely dominant role of charity postulates the interior dis- 
position of detachment, while the exterior separation from the owner- 
ship and the superfluous use of created goods is demanded by that con- 
formity to Christ which the religious state implies. The mind of 
Bonaventure on the vast importance of poverty in the realization of 
perfection is succinctly expressed with his usual unction: 


In the wood of the Cross is found the summit of voluntary poverty, that 
man freely contemn everything earthly. This is what the Apostle says to 
the Galatians: “But God forbid that I should glory, save in the Cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ”; as if he should say: “It is unbecoming to glory in any- 
thing else.” And how (does he glory)? ‘Through poverty. For he adds: 
“by whom the world is crucified to me, and I to the world”; that is, “that 
neither the world draws me to its love, nor I the world.” And what effects 
this, that man neither love the world, nor the world him? Certainly true 
poverty, which contemns the whole world.‘ 


The Seraphic Doctor perceives in the elevation of the Cross that 


separation from all things capable of distracting man’s soul from the 
contemplation and love of the Crucified. 


AIDAN Carr, O.F.M. Conv. 


St. Bonaventure’s Convent, 
Washington, D. C. 


(To be continued) 


41. Le. 9, 23. 
42. Cf. Comm. in Luc., c.9, 0.38 (VII, 228). 


43. Sermo. de temp., Sermo V (IX, 305): “In ligno crucis est invenire summam 
paupertatem et voluntariam, ut homo omne terrenum spontanea voluntate contemnat. 
Hoc est quod ait Apostolus ad Galatas: Mihi autem absit gloriari nisi in cruce ini 


Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi; quasi dicat: in alio gloriari indecens est. Et quomodo? Per pauper- 
tatem. Nam subditur: per quem mihi mundus crucifixus est, et ego mundo; hoc est, 
ut nec mundus me alliciat ad sui amorem, nec ego mundum. Et quid facit hoc, ut 


nec homo amet mundum, nec mundum eum? Certe vera paupertas, quae contemnit 
totum mundum. Cf. Gal., 6, 14. 





CHRIST JESUS THE SECURE FOUNDATION 
ACCORDING TO ST. CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA 


II 
ADOPTED SONS THROUGH THE INCARNATE SON 


St. Cyril time and again in all his works insists that Christ is the 
natural Son of God, and that He is not adopted. But in doing so he 
also stresses that we, indeed, are adopted sons. 


For the Word God descended to the form and condition of man in order 
to save ( diacWoy ) man; namely, having become what we are by nature, 
He receives unto Himself what is proper to humanity; and what is proper 
to Himself He gives to us, and thus He extols man to the honor which is 
proper to Him by nature—to man who had fallen from the pristine glory 
by the sin of Adam. Thus uniting and mingling us in Himself, and vice 
versa Himself with us, He descends to what is ours, and elevates us to what 
is His, us who are by nature men; He, however, descending to what is 
beyond His nature because of His love for men, became Man. . . Contrari- 
wise, too, He is God by essence, and we, ascending to what is beyond our 
nature through grace are gods. For we are men; He is by nature Son. We 
also are sons by adoption, having been called to His brotherhood. If, then, 
we are sons and gods by adoption, He is that in truth, as opposed to us who 
are such by adoption.! 


If we are adopted sons, it is through the mediation and according 
to the likeness of the natural Son of God. “But He is the One who 


fulfills the hope of creation and calls to sonship those who groan. . .”” 
And again, 


Have we not been regenerated by a spiritual generation, having been 
transformed according to the Son; and having been conformed by the 
Spirit to the divine and supermundane beauty of the Son, have we not 
been shown to be partakers of the divine nature, having obtained the par- 
ticipation of the Son as of God? ® 


1. Thes., assert. 32 (P. G., 75, 561 B. C.); also sbid., (525 B); assert. 5 (75, 68 
D-69A); assert. 12 (75, 189 B-C); Adv. Nest., 5 (76, 209 D). 

2. Thes. 15 (P. G., 75, 288 A). 

3. Dialox., (75, 904 B); also 904 D-905 A); 2-3 (75, 749 et seq., and 837 C); 
In Joan. (6:42), lib. 4, c. 1 (P. G., 73, 549 A); Im Joan. (14:2-3), lib. 9 (74, 184 
B-C); Thes., assert. 12 (75, 205 C); assert. 15 (75, 284 D); assert. 32 (75, 528 B); 
Homil. Pasch. 24, 3 (77, 896 B); Ad Reginas, 1, 11 (76, 1220 A). 
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In another passage, after having said that Christ is truly the natural 
Son, and so is opposed to us the adopted sons, he adds that the natural 
Son necessarily had to exist first if there are to be adopted sons. “For 
we would not be true sons by adoption or likeness unless the true Son 
would be supposed first, according to whose pattern that is formed 
which is called to His likeness by some art and grace.”* Note also 
this passage: 

We, of course, were created without doubt; but He proceeded from the 
substance of God the Father, to whom we also are made conformed, and 
receiving in place of generation the grace of goodness, we are placed among 
the sons of God, bearing away an extraneous and adopted dignity, but we 
have been formed into adopted sons after the pattern of the true Son, and 
having been called to the glory of the natural Son. For there would be no 
adopted sons anywhere unless the natural Son had existed beforehand and 


had manifested in Himself beforehand the archetype of the true geners- 
tion. 


At creation God patterned our sonship after the natural Sonship. 


. . does not the word of our faith here (Gen. 1:26) have reference to 
the one nature of the divinity, that which is in the three Persons, who are 
conformed and uniform among themselves and concur in some superior 


beauty, to which also we have been conformed? According to the Scrip- 
tures, we have been sealed for sonship by the Son of God in the Spirit. For 
the image of the son is sonship, and the image of the Father is paternity: 
thus we sons are a sonship and the image and likeness of God, and we have 
been thus formed in the beginning according to the entire nature, which, 
clearly, is highest. 


In heaven this adopted sonship will reach its perfection. “Thus, 
He is now exalted and glorified for us, and He receives ‘the name 
that is above every name,’ that as we enter heaven through Him 
and appear before the Father, so also we are glorified through Him, 
and are exalted, and are called sons of God.”” In heaven, of course, 
this likeness will be according to the pattern of the natural Son, too. 


For He returns to the pristine dignity and glory proper to God, though 
He had become Man . . . [After a humble life] we in turn shall by all 


means receive the glory from above, and we shall be elevated to be gods 


4. Thes., assert. 32 (P. G., 75, 525 B). 
5. Dialog. 2 (P. G., 75, 749); also 3 (75, 833). 
6. Ibid., 837 C. 

_7. Thes., assert. 20 (P. G., 75, 329). 
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by virtue of grace, according to the likeness which we receive—a likeness 
after the pattern of Him who is in truth and by nature Son2 


As a matter of fact, it is according to the pattern of the Incarnate 
Word that we are made sons. And it was precisely to make us sons 
of God and His own brothers that the Eternal Son became incarnate. 
Having spoken of the need of a natural Son, if there is to be an 
adopted sonship at all, St. Cyril adds that the natural Son became 
Man to redeem us, and thereby implies that in God’s plan the Incar- 
nation of the natural Son was needed for adopted sonship. 


For He was not a man who made Himself Son of God, but rather, the 

contrary. For, being by nature and in truth the Son of God who is above 
all things, He became Man, im order that, having given His blood as a pay- 
ment for the life of all, He might free all from death and sin? 
This truth is stated repeatedly as can be seen from the rest of the 
quotations to be given."” Was that mode of divine adoption, namely, 
through the Incarnation of the Son, absolutely necessary? No, God 
could have made us sons without becoming incarnate, through the 
kinship of grace and glory. And so it would be a fallacy to say St. 
Cyril insists that the Son who makes us sons of God, must be divine 
and the natural Son, and therefore an Incarnate Son was necessary if 
God wanted to adopt sons. In other words, St. Cyril states frequently 
that since Christ makes us sons, He must be divine, because for 
adopted sons there must be a natural sonship somewhere."’ From that 
it does not follow that if God wanted an adopted sonship, it was abso- 
lutely necessary for the Son to become incarnate. 

Still, though this is quite true, it is also true that Cyril does insist 
on the necessity of the Incarnation of the natural Son for the adop- 
tion of sons, so that, without this Incarnation, there would never have 
been adopted sons of God; not merely because men were sinners, 
but because they were by nature mere men. See especially the first 
quotation in this section. The reason for this is that St. Cyril evi- 
dently supposes in those passages that God always wanted that more 
~ 8. In Joan, (6:15), ib. 3, «. 4 (P. G., 73, 464 A). 

9. Homil. Pasch., 24, 3 (P. G., 77, 896 B). 


10. Ad Reginas, 1, 9 (P. G., 76, 1216 B); I, 13 (76, 1305); Adv. Nest. 3 (76, 
125-129). 


904 B) Thes., assert. 15 (P. G., 75, 284 D); assert. 32 (75, 537 A); Dialog., (75, 
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perfect and complete type of adopted sonship, in which the natural 
Son would be as much the kin of the adopted sons as possible—in 
body and soul as well as in grace and glory. And in St. Cyril there 
is no indication that God ever wanted or ever had any other kind of 
adoption. Sin did not change His plan of adoption; it merely neces- 
sitated the removal of sin first. 

He who was God was Lord of the Law, was made subject to the Law, 
that He might become the Brother of those under the Law: for thus we 
obtained the adoption. For we could not be brothers of Him who is by 


nature Lord and God, unless He had been made under the Law from a 


woman (Gal. 4:6). But since that happened through Him, we have been 
enriched.12 


In another place he emphasizes, “For we would never have been 
called sons by virtue of grace, and gods, unless the Only-begotten 
had accepted the lowliness for us and for our sakes. We being 
formed after His pattern by participation of the Spirit, are called sons 
of God and gods.”"* Once more, evidently alluding to Ephes. 1:3-6, 
he writes, “Truth itself according to the times shone upon us, that is, 


Christ, through whom and in whom we have been enriched by the 
Father with that supernal benediction, having been sealed in the Holy 
Spirit unto adoption, which is also perfected in Christ.”™* 

That we would be sons after the pattern of the Son was preor- 
dained according to the doctrine of Paul in Romans 8:29. The Spirit 
reforms us to the image of God because He is the exact image of 
the Son. 


But he is formed through the Spirit who reforms us according to God 
through Himself. When, therefore, we are formed according to Christ, 
He, too, is sealed in us and beautifully formed as through the Spirit who 
has a similar nature. The Spirit, therefore, is God, who transforms ac- 
cording to God, not as through a ministerial grace, but as Himself giving 
the participation of the divine nature to those worthy. Now, that the Spirit 
is the true likeness of the Son, listen to Paul as he writes, “For those whom 
He has foreknown he has also predestined to become conformed to the 
image of His Son, . . . those he has also called.” 5 


12. Ad. Reginas, I, 13 (P. G., 76, 1305). 

13. In Joan. (17:11), 4b. 11, c. 9 (P. G., 74, 513 B). 
14. Adorat.,9 (P. G., 68, 593 A). 

15. Dialog., 7 (P. G., 75, 1089). 
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Now according to Cyril, the predestination to adoption spoken of in 
Rom. 8: 29, is exactly the same as that of Ephes. 1:3-6; and both 
passages of Paul express the truth that men were blessed with this 
adoption in Christ as in the secure foundation eternally, prior to the 
foreknowledge of the sin and the curse. (See the section on Christ 
the Foundation.) Without doubt, then, it is the mind of St. Cyril 
that Christ was intended by God prior to the foreknowledge of sin, 
as the Mediator and Exemplar of our adopted sonship. 


So if elsewhere he tells us that the Word descended from heaven 
“for the salvation of all men, having taken hold of the offspring of 
Abraham, in order that He might be likened to His brothers in 
every respect, and might call to sonship the nature of man in kinship 
to God, having been declared both God and Man,”"* he cannot be 
said to be giving the Redemption of man from sin as the primary 
motive of becoming Man. Sin, to repeat, was merely an impediment 
that had to be removed. Adoption, through the Incarnate Word, was 
in the original plan. 


The natural Son, of course, was loved with an infinite love by the 


Father. And since we become adopted sons through, and according 
to the pattern of, this natural Son, we too are loved by the Father; 


but for that very reason the Father loves His Son more in His many 
brothers.”” 


THE FIRST-BORN OF ALL CREATURES 


In St. Paul there are four passages in which Christ is spoken of as 
the First-born in relation to creatures. In Hebr. 1:6, he tells us that 
the angels adored the First-born when He was introduced into the 
world. In Rom. 8: 29, he speaks of Christ as the First-born among 
many brothers because the brothers are made conformed to the 
image of the Son. In Col. 1:15, Christ is called the First-born of 
every creature. In Col. 1:18, He is styled the First-born of the dead. 


These passages have received different interpretations. The last 
passage is the simplest to decipher. It clearly speaks of Christ as Man 


16. In Joan. (6:42), lib. 4,¢. 1 (P. G., 73, 549 A). 
17. In Joan. (10:17), ib. 6, c. 1 (P. G., 73, 1056). 
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who became First-born of the dead by rising from the dead before all 
others and by giving them the power to rise from the dead just as 
He did. This is also the interpretation of St. Cyril.”® 

In regard to Hebr. 1: 6, we should like to note that St. Cyril con- 
sistently considers that verified at the Incarnation, and he uses Rom. 
8: 29, and Col. 1:15, to prove his point.’ In his commentary on St. 
Luke’s Gospel, he tells us explicitly that at the birth of Jesus Hebr. 
1: 6 was fulfilled.”” So he considers all three passages as speaking of 
the same thing. Consequently, the question arises how Christ is the 
“First-born among many brethren” and “of every creature.” Through 
the Incarnation, as Incarnate Son, St. Cyril answers unhesitantly and 
repeatedly. 


But how, I pray, may we give the name First-born to the Only-begotten, 
if He did not truly become incarnate? For if this “among many brethren” 
is true, then certainly He is properly considered First-born when He des- 
cended to the brotherhood, namely, to us, when He became Man like us 


In fact, St. Cyril makes this clearer by contrasting the title “Only- 
begotten” with “First-born,” and explaining the difference. Christ is 
Only-begotten as the Eternal Son of God; He is First-born as the Son 
of Man. In a homily for Easter he has a complete explanation. 


Indeed, inasmuch as He appeared as Man in these last times, how can 
He be before all, and how does the dignity of Creator fit Him? Or in what 
way is He the image of the invisible God? Again, according to what rea- 
son is the title “First-born of every creature” and “First-born of the dead” 
added to a Man who has not yet been made? For just as to create divinely 
is not properly attributed to man, so it is foreign to God to die. Still Paul 
is seen to attribute both to one and the same Christ. Therefore, he did 
not acknowledge two sons, but one and the same. . . I should ask. . . If 
there are any at all (namely two Christ's or sons) in what way does being 


18. Quod unus (P. G., 75, 1340 B); Thes., assert. 25 (75, 408 A); Ad Regina I, 
13 (76, 1313 B). 

19. Scholia de Incarnat. Unig., c. 34 (P. G., 75, 1107 D); Adv. Nest., 2,4 (76, 80 
C); 2, 12 (76, 109 A. B); 3,5 (76, 160); Ad Reginas, 1, 13 (76, 1249 D-1252 A); 
Il, 8 (76, 1344 D-1345 A). 

20. In Lucam 2:7 (P. G., 72, 485 D). 

21. Epist. ad Valerianum, n. 50 (P. G., 77, 261 C. D); 257 et seq.; Adorat., lib. 
4 (68, 320 C); lib. 15 (68, 1005 C); Epist. 67 (77, 333 C); Homil. Diversae, 3 (77, 
989 D); Homil. Pasch., 22, 3 (77, 869 A); In Exodum, 2:1 (P. G., 69, 436 B); Ex- 
plicatio duodecim capit., Anath. 8 (76, 308 B); Dialog., 5 (75, 933 D); 6 (75, 1065 
D); Scholia de Incarn. Unig., c. 34 (75, 1406-1407). 
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called First-born before the Incarnation harmonize with the Word who is 
from God the Father? For how can He still be Only-begotten, if He is 
First-born? Really, if He is Only-begotten, He may not be First-born. 
Still Christ is according to both these [titles]. And let no one divide the 
one and only Son into two, ascribing to one “First-born,” to the other, 
“Only-begotten.” He will find all the inspired Scriptures fighting against 
him. Since we find both properly concerning Christ. He is First-born 
as Man “among many brethren”; Only-begotten, in turn, as Word of God 
the Father. Therefore, as Paul says, “One God and one Mediator of God 
and men, the Man Jesus Christ.” And knowing Christ to be one and the 
same, even though He is introduced now as Word, now as Man because 
of the economy according to the flesh, he writes of Him: . . . (Col. 1:14- 
18). Again, therefore, you see how, intermingling properties of the human 
nature with the divine dignities, he says He is the same. He calls Him 
image of the invisible Father—since He is the “splendor and impression 
of His substance’—and “First-born of every creature,” and He confesses 
Him to be the Creator of the Thrones and Dominations and of all things 
in general. The same, he says, is also “First-born of the dead.”22 


Our Doctor gives the same explanation more briefly in his 
Thesaurus: 


For just as no one is called first-born unless he has many brothers, of whom 
he is indeed first-born, so no one will be only begotten unless he exists 
alone, and is not classed with others. How then is He both First-born and 
Only-begotten? . . . Since Scripture calls Him by both names, all who are 
well versed in Sacred Scripture must investigate the reason why He is called 
First-born and the reason why Only-begotten. He is Only-begotten as far 
as He is the Word springing from the Father, not having brothers by nature, 
and not being classed with any others; for He is one and only Son of God. 
First-born, however, not simply, but among many brothers, as is written: . . . 
(Rom. 8:29). When, therefore, was He made our Brother, except when 
He put on our flesh? Therefore, He is called First-born when He made 
sons of God through grace.?8 


Now if we ask just how the Incarnate Son is considered First-born 
by St. Cyril, we must, for the sake of. clarity, distinguish: Christ is 
first as Man and as God; But He is First-born not merely as Man, nor 
merely as God, but as the God-man. As the God-man born of our 
race, He became First-born by becoming like to us in our human 
nature and by adopting us as sons through His grace in imitation of 
His natural sonship. This we saw expressed already in some of the 


22. Homil. Pasch., 8,6 (P. G., 77, 573 A-D); cf. 17, 2 (77, 776 C). 
23. Thes., assert., 25(P. G., 75, 401 C); Ad Theodosium, 22 (76, 1177); In 
ges 2:5 (72, 485 D et. seq.); Dialog., 4 (75, 881-892 A); sbid., 1 (75, 692 D- 
93 C). 
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passages above. St. Cyril expresses it frequently, and his doctrine 
is based on Rom. 8: 29. “Therefore, He was called First-born when 
He made many sons of God through grace;* when He became Man 
like us.””* The reason is that we are conformed to the image of 
Christ, the natural Son (Rom. 8:29):* “He is First-born among 
many brethren because they who have been saved by Him, have 
been called to adoption by grace.” . . . First-born for our sakes, 
that, since He is called First-born of those who have been created 
(Col. 1:15), those who are like Him might be saved on account of 
Him.”* And more fully, 


Even though divinely He is the Only-begotten, since He has become our 
Brother, He is called also First-born, that, as He has become the Beginning of 
the adoption of men, He might provide that we also become sons of God.?9 
Christ is at once the only Son and the First-born Son. He is only Son as 
God; He is First-born through the salutary union which He established be- 
tween Himself and us by becoming Man. By this union, in Him and through 
Him, we are made sons of God both by nature and grace. By nature we 
are sons in Him and Him alone (as Man); through Him and in the Spirit 
we are sons by participation and by grace. Therefore, just as Christ in His 
human nature is united with the Word according to the economy of salva- 
tion, so too because of this union with the flesh, the Word properly is and 
is called the “First-born of many brethren.”? 


So Christ at the Incarnation by assuming our human nature becomes 
like us in nature, and by possessing the grace He will give to us, He 


becomes like us in grace; and we in turn become like Him in grace, 
when He actually gives us His grace. 


A number of times, chiefly as an explanation or as an illusion to 
“First-born of every creature” (Col. 1:15), St. Cyril states that 
Christ is First-born, is prior to all other creatures by the fact that He 
is their Creator. For instance, 


On account of the love that the Father had for creatures the Son called 
Himself the First-born of every creature . . . He is First-born because of us, 
in order that every creature inserted as in an immortal root might sprout 


24. Thes., assert. 25 (P. G., 75, 401 C). 
25. Epist. 50 (P. G., 77, 261 D). 
. In Exodum, 2:2 (P. G., 69, 437 C). 
. Thes., assert. 25 (P. G., 75, 401 C). 
. In Lucam 2:5 (P. G., 72, 488 B). 
. In Lucam 2:7 (P. G., 72, 485 D). 
Ad Theodosium, 22 (P. G., 76, 1177). 
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from Him who exists always. For all these have been made by Him and 
always hold together as one and are conserved.*1 


However, as a comparison of this passage with those above will 
show, Christ holds the title of First-born as the God-man; not as God 
only, but as the God-man who has priority over creatures as Crea- 
tor. So not even in Col. 1:15, does St. Cyril consider Christ First- 
born merely because He is Eternal Son. “. . . Thus, even though the 
Son is called the first in creation ( 79@to¢ tijs xticews ), for by Him 
all things were made, and He is the Beginning of all created things 
as Creator and Maker .. .”*” He affirms this after having stated that 
Christ is First-born for our sakes, for our salvation. Again, 

Otherwise, how was He who is First-born of every creature, He by whom 
the Principalities and Powers, Thrones and Dominations, were made, and in 
whom they hold together (Col. 1:15-16),—how was He made “First-born 
of the dead,” “the first fruits of those who had slept,” if the Word did not 
make Its own the body that was born to suffer?®4 

St. Cyril even states that by calling Christ the “First-born of every 
creature,” and not “of other” creatures, He is placed outside of the 
class of creatures.** By that he is not considering Christ First-born 
merely as God, but as the God-man. This we must hold in view of 
the fact that, as we saw, Cyril so insistently and consistently distin- 
guished between Only-begotten and First-born, and that Christ was 
First-born through the Incarnation. In other words, though the Son 
of God became First-born when He was made Man, He is never- 
theless still God and prior to all creatures, as St. Cyril clearly affirms. 


But He who as God held the primacy by nature, did not lose it as Man, 
but was put ahead ( mootdttetat ) of every creature. . . but thus He will 
hold the primacy, and will take the lead for every creature, inasmuch as He 
is the Creator of every creature and the Lord.*5 


Since St. Paul speaks of the angels adoring the First-born on His 
entering the world (Hebr. 1:6), it is but natural to ask whether St. 
Cyril considers Christ the First-born also of the angels and in what 


31. Thes., assert. 25 (P. G., 75, 405 C. D-408); 32 (75, 486 D-488 A; 493 D). 

32. In Lucam 2:5 (P. G., 72, 488 B). 

33. Epist. 50 (P. G. 77, 264). 

34. Thes., assert. 25 (P. G., 75, 404 C). Spindeler, op. cét., p. 85, footnote 20, is 
wrong when he asserts that Cyril is refering this to Christ's divinity as such. 

35. Thes., assert. 25 (P. G., 75, 404 A. B). 
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respect? In one passage he tells us that at the Incarnation the angels 
were illumined by the Holy Spirit in regard to the mystery of the 
Incarnation. The Son was proclaimed the First-born of many broth- 
ers, and was placed on the throne with the Father, and the angels 
were commanded to adore Him, even after He had assumed flesh.*® 
Now, this combination of ideas inclines one to say that St. Cyril 
considered the angels among those brothers, though the conclusion is 
not certain by virtue of this consideration alone. 

In conclusion, then, according to St. Cyril not only as God, nor 
only as Man, but as the God-man He is the First-born of every creature, 
having reasons as God and reasons as Man for being prior to every 
creature. Though St. Cyril speaks of Christ’s holding the primacy 
over all things, using Paul’s phrase (Col. 1:18), we cannot get a 
conclusive argument from this title by itself for the Absolute Primacy 
of Christ according to St. Cyril. It depends on the extent of Christ’s 
primacy of grace. From the sections on Christ as Foundation and 
Final Scope and Sonship and Deification and Grace combined, we 
know that Christ’s mediatorship extends all the way back to the first 
moment of creation. And so in combination with these sections we 
know that the term “First-born of every creature” expresses Christ’s 
Absolute Primacy according to St. Cyril’s mind. And since he uses 
Rom. 8: 29, Col. 1:15-18, and Hebr. 1:6 as proofs of this doctrine, 
and is really interpreting these Scripture texts, they contain, accord- 
ing to St. Cyril, the doctrine of the Absolute Primacy of Christ. 


CHRIST OUR LIFE 


St. Cyril’s development of the doctrine of “life” as found in St. 
John, is perhaps his most characteristic contribution to the doctrine 
of the supernatural life. Never does he permit us to lose sight of the 
fact that Christ, the Son of God, is Life itself; He is Life by His very 
nature since He is God’s own Son. It is the Father who, not ex- 
trinsically, but intrinsically vivifies the Word, as Christ Himself 
taught in 6:58 of John.” 


36. Dialog., 6 (P. G., 75, 1068 D-1069); Thes., assert. 20 (75, 348 C). 
37. Adv. Nest. 4 (P. G. 76, 189 D- 197). 
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Now, when the Word became Man, He vivified the entire human 
nature in Christ, not only His soul but also His body, and in that 
manner repelled corruption from it.** It was first of all His own 
human nature which the Word vivified. 


Again, incorruption is the proper perfection of the Godhead by nature. 
For the dead are changed, the corruptible puts on incorruption, when the 
Only-begotten, born like us, changed mortality to immortality, and trans- 
ferred corruption to incorruption, indeed, first ¢n Himself. For thus He be- 
came the Way of life even for us.*® 


That the Word vivified His own human nature first and foremost, 
is told us even more forcefully by the many passages where St. Cyril 
speaks of the flesh of the Incarnate Word as life-giving; His own flesh 
is so full of the life of the Word that it causes life in all other human 
beings. It would be entirely too lengthy to give all the quotations on 
this matter. We shall give a few pertinent passages and refer to others 


in the foot notes for consultation. This truth was embodied in the 
anathemas against Nestorius. 


Whoever does not confess that the flesh of the Lord is life-giving and 
that it is the proper flesh of the Word who proceeds from the Father; or if 
he says that it is like the flesh of another and united with the Word in honor 
only, because it is the habitation of God; and if he does not rather say that 
it is life-giving, as we have said, since it has become the proper flesh of the 
Word who can give life to all; let him be anathema.*® 


Against Nestorius himself St. Cyril wrote, 


We believe that the Word of God, united Himself with the body of the 
Holy Virgin, which has a rational soul: This union, wholly ineffable and 
mystical, made this body life-giving—since [the Word] as God is Life by 
nature—in order that He might perfect us as partakers of Himself, both spirit- 


ually and corporally, and might through Himself destroy the Law of sin that 
was in our members.*! 


In his commentary on St. John we read, 


On this account when the Savior raises the dead to life, He does not merely 
act by a word or by divine commands, but is eager to take especially His 
sacred flesh as a helper for this, in order to prove that it can give life, and 
that it is indeed one with Him. For it is His very own, and not another'’s.*? 


38. Dialog., 5 (P. G., 75, 964 C). 

39. Ad Reginas, 1, 13 (P. G., 76, 1281 C-1284 A). 
40. Epist. Oecumenica, 11 (P. G. 77, 121). 

41. Adv. Nest., 4 (P. G., 76, 197). 

42. In Joan. (6:54), lib. 4, ¢. 2 (P. G. 73, 577 C). 
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Of course, Saint Cyril finds this doctrine in St. Paul’s first Epistle 
to the Corinthians 15:22, 45,** and also in Christ’s own doctrine as 
described in chapter six of John.“* The human nature of Christ is 
vivifying because it is the nature of Him who is God.* And to give 
life is so much a divine action that the very fact that Christ gives life, 
according to revelation, is proof that He is divine.** The Eternal 
Word vivifies because He is Life by essence,” in every respect just 
as the Father Himself.** And the Incarnate Word vivifies through 
the human nature, the flesh in particular, because that human nature, 
that flesh, is the human nature and flesh of the eternal life-giving 
Word; technically, it is hypostatically united with Him. The passages 
we have just cited are splendid expressions of this truth. Note also, 


We, however, eat the Word’s own flesh, not that we consume the divinity 
itself (Perish such impiety!), but the flesh which has become life-giving 
because it was made the flesh of Him who lives by the Father. Just as that 
body is life-giving, the Word having made it His own by a true union, which 
is beyond our understanding or words, so we who partake of His sacred flesh 
and blood are in every respect and entirely vivified. For the Word, abides 
in us, divinely by the Holy Spirit and humanly by His sacred flesh and 
precious blood . . . For we, having become partakers of the Spirit, are united 
with Christ the Savior of all and with one another. We are concorporal, 
because there is one bread, “We many are one body, for all partake of the 
one bread” (I Cor. 10: 17). For the body of Christ which is in us, being 
wholly undivided, unites us into one. Moreover, that we are united with 
Christ and with one another through the body of Christ, the Blessed Paul 
confirms: . . . (Ephes. 3: 3-6; I Cor. 11: 22-26). 


Again in his commentary on John, we find this beautiful passage 
for the matter under discussion. 


Whenever the nature of flesh is considered by itself it is evidently not 
life-giving. A created thing can by no means give life; on the contrary, 
itself has need of someone who can give life. Whenever the mystery of 
the Incarnation is diligently scrutinized, you will learn who it is that inhabits 
this flesh, and you will indeed believe, he says—unless you will detract the 
Spirit also—that “the flesh can give life, even though the flesh of itself 


43. Quod. unus (P. G., 75, 1340 and 1353 A). 

44, Passim, especially In Joan. 

45. E.g., Ad Reginas, I, 13 (P. G., 76, 1281 A. B). 

46. Thes., assert. 32 (P. G., 75, 488 C-D). 

47. Thes., assert. 14 (P. G., 75, 237); Adv. Nest., 4 (76, 189 D-197). 
48. In Joan. (6:40), lib. 4, c. 1 (P. G., 73, 545 C). 

49. Adv. Nest., 4 (P. G., 76, 192 D-193 B). 
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profits nothing.” For when it is united to the life-giving Word, it becomes 
wholly life-giving, having ascended to the power of the One who is better 
{the Word}. The flesh does not force [the Word}, who can in no wise be 
lowered down to its own nature. Therefore, though the nature of the flesh 
is too weak to give life, still it can accomplish this when it has within itself 
the life-giving Word, and when it makes use of all of His power. For it is the 
Body of Him who is Life by nature, and not of one on earth of whom it 
might rightly be said that “the flesh profits nothing” (John 6: 64). For 
the flesh of Paul or of Peter or of anyone else could not produce this in us; 
by way of exception this can be done only by the flesh of the Savior, Christ, 
“in whom dwells the fullness of the Godhead corporally” (Col. 2:9). For 
it would be absurd to believe that honey communicates its quality to foods 
that are not naturally sweet, and transforms into itself whatever is mingled 
with it; but that the life-giving nature of the Word could not elevate to His 
own perfection the body in which He dwells. Therefore, of all other natures 
this word is true, “the flesh profits nothing”; of Christ’s nature alone it rings 
false, because in It dwells Life, that is, the Only-begotten Son.*° 


The Body of Christ is vivifying for us through the Eucharist, 
through His Sacramental Self, as we have read in the passage cited. 
It is here that St. Cyril’s characteristic doctrine of life reaches its 
climax. He writes beautifully as well as clearly on the life-giving 
power of the Eucharistic Body of Christ.» And he is so insistent and 
positive on this fact that one loathes to think God willed so great a 
boon for men only after foreseeing sin. Of course, the goal of Christ’s 
life-giving power for us is heavenly, glorious life! “. . . but the 
spiritual food, which, having strengthened the heart, confirms man 
unto life everlasting, which Christ Himself promises to give, saying, 
‘which the Son of Man will give you.’ ”? 


We now come to the crucial question again. Was this glorious 
mode of mediation of Christ as life-giving principle willed only after 
the sin of Adam was foreseen, or was it willed absolutely in the 
beginning of creation? In line with what we said in regard to deifi- 
cation and sonship, we cannot argue validly for the necessity of the 


50. In Joan. (6:64), lib. 4, c. 3 (P. G., 73, 601 C-D); also In Joan. (6:52), lib. 
$52 (73, 565 D); Apologia contra Oriental. (76, 372-377 A); Epist., 17 (77, 113 


51. In Joan. (6:35), lib. 3,¢. 5 (P. G., 73, 517 A-C; 520 D; 521 C); In Joan. 
(6:48-50), lib. 4, c. 2 (73, 561 D); In Joan. 6:52 (73, 568 C); I . 6: . 
577 D); In Joan. 6:57 (584); Adoras., 3 (68, 289 B). re 

52. In Joan, (6:27), lib. 3, c. 4 (P. G. 73, 481 A); cf. (481 C-484); 

(3:35), 4b. 2, c. 4 (73, 284 D-285, 288 B. C). , . + = 
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Incarnation of Life itself from the fact that Christ is said to be God 
and Life by nature by the very fact that He can give life to us. This 
only proves that if man is given life, the one who gives it to him must 
be God; but God could give it to man without becoming incarnate.” 


Nevertheless, we do not lack an argument for proving that God 
did will Christ absolutely in the beginning as the Mediator of life. 
God willed, at the creation of man, that man have supernatural life; 
but man was by nature corruptible and could not hold fast to this 
life stably; man by himself was not a firm foundation for this life. 
So the Word, who was Life by nature, willed to become incarnate and 


preserve this life stably for man. See the section above on Christ the 
Foundation. 


God willed that man, at his creation, have incorruptible life. 
“,.. who created man in incorruption.”™ In fact, all things were cre- 
ated in incorruption by God.” Still, because man was given a free 
will, through the influence of the devil, sin entered.” 


Man, though created in incorruption, was by nature subject to 
corruption, moral as well as physical. As a matter of fact, man sinned 
and was actually subject to moral and physical corruption, from which 
he could not be freed except through Him who is Incorruption, who 
would preserve man from corruption just as the fire in the bush (Ex. 
3: 2) did not destroy but preserved the wood entirely unharmed." 
Actually the Word became Man that we might remain holy and in- 
corrupt. But it was not merely the fact that man had actually suc- 
cumbed to corruption that the Word had to become Man and deliver 
man from that corruption; the Word necessarily, by divine will of 
course, had to become incarnate to be the preserver of incorruption 
for man, because Man was by nature born to corruption, he was an 
insecure foundation for incorruption. So St. Cyril emphasizes, “For 
in no other way could that which is born for corruption (attain to 


53. Thes., assert. 32 (P. G., 75, 488 C-D); In Joan. (6:64), lib. 4, c. 3 (73, 601 
C-D). 

54. In Joan. (11:11), kb. 7-8 (P. G., 74, 41). 

55. Homil. Pasch. 26,3 (P. G., 77,924 C-D); In Leviticum, 1 (69, 540); Homil. 
Pasch., 15, 4 (77, 744 A-B). 

56. Ibid.; In Joan., lib. 9 (P. G., 74, 276-280 A-B). 

57. In Exodum, 1 (P. G., 69, 413 C). 

58. Quod unus (P. G., 75, 1275 B). 
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incorruption) unless it be united corporally to the body of Him who 
is by nature Life, that is, of the Only-begotten: .. . (John 6:54-55).™ 
By “born of corruption” Cyril does not mean born into the world 
with sin which results in final corruption; but born with a nature 
that is by nature subject to corruption, as is clear from the context 
and the wording of the passages dealing with this idea. 

Again he says, “For in no other way could we have escaped cor- 
ruption since we bore the image of the earthly [Adam] in us, except 
the beauty of the heavenly Image, by which we have been called to 
adoption, had been impressed upon us.” Furthermore, this cor- 
ruption is not merely a matter of fact corruption because sin actually 
entered, but it is a potential corruption; man’s nature is by nature 
liable to corruption. So man needed the secure foundation of Life 
Incarnate. 

In consequence of what was said, the fact that St. Cyril often speaks 
of Christ as the Second Adam or the Second Root or the Second Be- 
ginning of our life and incorruption,”* does not warrant us to say 
that He was willed only after the foreknowledge of sin, and that 
before this the first Adam was the independent beginning and root 
of the spiritual life. Christ is Second Adam and Second Beginning 
and Second Root only in the order of execution, not in the order of 
intention. In the order of intention God always willed Him as the 
first and independent and absolute principle of life. Adam was never 
willed as absolute and independent principle, precisely because he 
was by nature, as also in fact an unstable principle of life and one 
subject to corruption. The absolutely stable principle could be only 
Incarnate Life itself. 

No objection can be made either from the fact that the impedi- 
ment of sin had to be removed and that Christ came to remove it 
and then give us life. That is not contradictory to the idea that 
Christ was willed absolutely at creation as the Mediator of life. 


59. In Joan. (15:1), lib. 10, ¢. 2 (P. G. 74, 341 D). 
60. In Joan. (1:12), kb. 1, ¢. 9 (P. G., 73, 153 A). 
61. Dialog., 3 (P. G., 75, 853 B-C); Ad Reginas, ll, 5 (76, 1341 C). 
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CHRIST, THE FULLNESS OF GRACE 


As God, Christ is not sanctified, but sanctifies.” Through Him we 


receive the Spirit and all grace. This is a Catholic truth which Cyril 
emphasizes. 


Therefore, just as because of us and for our sakes He entered the gates 
of Heaven, not indeed as far as He is God, but as far as He is Man, introduc- 
ing us through them [the gates} by Himself, and renewing this way for us, 
so He is also exalted for our sakes as Man, though He is the Highest, that 
we might be exalted in Him who bears our likeness, and thus be reformed 
to Himself unto that which is according to the image of the Creator, renew- 
ing the nature 96 it was in the beginning.®? 


No grace is ever given except through the Son: “For all things 
are done by the Father through the Son. Therefore, too, if grace has 
been given to any of the saints, the Father is seen to have given it 
through the Son.” This sanctification and reception of the Spirit 
and of all gifts took place in a certain sense already at and through 
the Incarnation, namely, by the very fact that Christ assumed our 
nature; we were all, in a sense, in Christ and were sanctified by Him. 


Therefore, just as He, being by nature Life, died for our sakes according 
to the flesh, in order to conquer death for us, and to raise up our entire 
nature together with Himself ( diyv éavt® ovvavacthoy thy giciv ) 
—for we were all in Him inasmuch as He has become Man—so also He 
received the Spirit for our sakes, that He might sanciify our entire nature. 
For He did not come to benefit Himself but to be for all of us a Beginning, 
a Way, and a Door, of the heavenly goods.® 


Again, 


He is said to have received as far as He became Man, and as far as was 
proper for man to receive, and though He exists as the Son of God the 
Father, and has been begotten from His essence even before the Incarnation, 
rather, even before all ages, by no means is He vexed that God the Father 
should say to Him, “Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten Thee” (Ps. 
2: 6). For He who was God eternally, having been born from Him, is said 


62. Thes., assert. 12 (P. G., 75, 178 D). 


63. Thes., assert. 20 (P. G., 75, 332 A); assert. 23 (75, 384 C); assert. 28 (75, 
425 D). 


64. Thes., assert. 12 (P. G., 75, 192 A-B). 
65. In Joan. (1:32-33), 4b. 2, ¢. 1 (P. G., 73, 208 B). 
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to be begotten today, in order that He might receive us unto adoption in Him- 
self. For all [human nature} became incarnate in Christ inasmuch as He was 
Man (_  6An yao évnvdeaxnoev év XQuotm xaddnce iv dvbownos  ). 
For. although He [the Father] possesses the Spirit who is His own, He is 
said also to give Him to the Son, in order that we may gain the Spirit in Him. 
This, then, assuredly is the reason why He assumes the offspring of Abraham, 
as it is written, and becomes like to His brothers in all things. The Only- 
begotten Son, accordingly, does not receive the Spirit for Himself, for it is 
His Spirit, and is in Him, and is [given] by Him, as we have already said. 
But He receives the Spirit—since He became Man, He contained our whole 
nature in Himself—in order that, having transformed our whole nature, He 
might improve it according to the pristine state ( iva xdoav éxavoodaon 
petaoxevacas eis TO aoyaiov ). 66 


Not only did the Word sanctify us in Himself, but He also sancti- 
fies Himself as Man, as the passages quoted state expressly. “The one 
Christ, therefore, and Son and Lord, sanctifies inasmuch as He is 
divine, but is sanctified together with us inasmuch as He is Man.” 
More than that, the first object of sanctification in human nature, is 
Christ’s individual human nature. This, too, is expressed in some of 
the passages already quoted. St. Cyril speaks of it repeatedly. 

That He might appear to have the primacy even in this (for it behooved 
Him, who is First-born, as among many brothers and who is modeled in these 
things according to us, to be seen because of the likeness to us to have been 


made and to exist the Beginning of every good for us, and the Gate and the 
Way), He thereupon necessarily added, “For them I sanctify myself . . .”68 


St. Cyril speaks even of Christ’s body being saved and freed from 
sin and renewed to a divine and inexplicable purity, by the very 
hypostatic union.” This, of course, does not mean that it was ever 
subject to sin, but that sin was completely excluded from the human 
nature that Christ assumed. Note the following: 


But Christ is truth and as God is above all; for the Word remained what 
He was, even though He became flesh, that He who is superior to all, and 


66. In Joan. (7:38), lib. 5, ¢. 2 (P. G., 73, 753 B); especially /#b. 11 (74, 549); 
and passim In Joan; also Homil. Pasch. 10 (77, 628); 17, 2 (77, 775 D); Thes., 
assert. 23 (75, 385 B-C). 

67. Ad Reginas, 1, 13 (P. G., 76, 1309 D; also 1317). 

68. In Joan. (17:18-19), ib. 11, 10 (P. G., 74, 544 A-B). 

69. Homil. Pasch., 19 (P. G., 77, 829 A-B). 
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who has come to be in all things, namely, on account of the humanity that 
is being saved ( d1a 10 Gviowatvov owlousvov ) might be above every 
creature and above the conditions of the creatures.”° 


Mankind was first restored in Him, “. . . not as Man united with 
God, but as God having become like those who were endangered, in 
order that in Him and in Him first, mankind might be reformed 
according to the pristine state. For in Him all things were new” (II 
Cor. 5:17)."" Christ, then, was first in all things. He was first in 
overcoming the devil;’* He went to heaven first.* “He is sacrificed 
for us, the spiritual first-born, that is, the first fruits of humanity, the 
First-born of the dead, the first unto incorruption, the first fruits, so 
to say, of those who slept.”"* “If there is any good, it is first in Christ 
( &v xcatp XovwtH ), and all the best things (xdvta ta xdddiota) 
come upon us from Him.” 

In view of this it is certain that when St. Cyril says, and he says so 
very frequently, that Christ became Man for our sake, to sanctify and 
save us;’° “for our sake,” does not exclude the fact that Christ came 
also for His own sake as Man. Not that He had to redeem His human 
nature in the strict sense, but that He prevented it from contracting 


any of the sinful effects of Adam’s sin, and filled it with grace and 
glory. Moreover, if Christ is constantly said to have received grace 
and the other gifts, not for Himself but to sanctify us, this may not 
be understood in the sense that He was merely an instrument of 
grace for us. No, He received that grace first and foremost for Him- 
self, that He might enjoy the human perfections in the most perfect 
manner.” 


Here again Christ is considered the necessary Foundation for stable 
grace, not merely because Adam and Eve actually fell; that, too; but 
primarily because Adam and Eve and man in general, were creatures 
liable to corruption, to change, by their very nature. The sure Foun- 
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lib. 5 (73, 720, 816 C); lib. 10, c. 2 (74, 347); Thes., assert. 13 (75, 216 B). 
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dation and Root of salvation had to be the Incarnate Word who is 
immutable and unchangeable. 


For He received as Man because of His form which was like ours. As 
God He was perfect ( aAjens ). Since a mere man by himself, even though 
he has received some perfections from God, can easily lose these [as Adam 
did}, and be deprived of the grace previously given him, it was n 4 
lest we should again fall into the same state, that the immutable Word of God, 
having become Man, petition of the Father and gifts that are from Him; that 
through Him [Christ] they might be secure and guarded for our nature, 
having become immutable and unalterable. For grace having received a be- 
ginning, remains safe ( doqah@c ) in Christ, and He in turn transfers 
the likeness to us, because all are in Him, as far as He became Man and 
bore the same flesh as we. For this reason we are said to be brothers and 
one with him. Therefore, He asks and receives from the Father for our sake 
what as God He has by nature, because He received flesh that needs to be 
glorified.”® 


In line with this, Christ is said to have become Man to “save” the 
grace that Adam did not preserve for us. 


Since, then, the first Adam did not preserve ( S1é0moe ) the grace given 
by God, God the Father destined for us a Second Adam from heaven. For 
He sent His own Son according to our likeness, the Son who is by nature 
unchangeable and unalterable, and who in no way knows sin, in order that, 
just as we were made subject to the divine anger through the transgression 
of the first Adam, so through the obedience of the Second Adam we might 
escape from the curse, and the evils that resulted from it might cease. When 
the Word of God became Man, He received the Spirit from the Father as 
one of us—not as if He received anything properly for Himself, for He was 
the Dispenser of the Spirit—in order that, having received It as Man, He 
might save ( dsiacdon Aabdv ) It for our nature; and that He 
who knows no sin might again root in us the grace which had completely 
departed from us.”9 


Now, if we compare this with what our Doctor said of Christ as 
the Foundation of especially the supernatural order, we can conclude 
with certainty that Christ was meant to be the Second Adam and the 
Second Root not merely after the fall of Adam was foreseen, but at 
the very beginning. Adam was recognized from the beginning as 
the changeable, unreliable beginning of the supernatural life; Christ 
was willed in the beginning to preserve the grace for us, so that 


78. Thes., assert. 32 (P. G., 75, 384 C). 
79. In Joan. (1:32-33), lib. 2,c. 1 (P. G., 73, 205 D). 
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even though Adam would fall, the grace would not fail us alto- 
gether, since Christ preserved it for us. And so there can be no 
objection that Christ was willed merely as a Redeemer or Restorer. 
This we shall treat more at length in the next section. 


Dominic J. UNGER, O.F.M. Cap. 


Capuchin College, 
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MISCELLANEA 


Franciscana Notes 


THE DOUBLE JURISDICTION IN FRENCH LOUISIANA (1722-1766) 


In 1722 the French government established the Capuchin mission of Loui- 
siana under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Quebec and a Capuchin Vicar 
General residing at New Orleans. In 1741 the Bishop of Quebec nominated 
a Jesuit as Vicar General placing the Capuchin missionaries under the juris- 
diction of the Jesuit appointee. For fifteen years the Capuchins submitted to 
this new arrangement, though with some reluctance in certain quarters. 
Finally the new superior, Fr. George, refused to recognize the authority of 
the fesuit Vicar General: and the Capuchins rebelled against the Bishop 
and his Jesuit Vicar General. 


The Capuchin missionaries in Louisiana began to exercise their ministry 
without receiving faculties from the Bishop or his Vicar General: they heard 
confessions, blessed and established chapels and churches, ordered public 
ceremonies, dispensed from the proclamations of the banns, granted dis- 
pensations even in cases where the Bishop had no power of dispensation, and 
in short, violated in general the rules of the Bishop. Incensed at the defiance 
of his authority, the Bishop sent an ultimatum to the Capuchins threaten- 
ing them with excommunication. All submitted with the exception of one, 
Father Hilaire, who was banished from Louisiana by the government officials. 


Thus far the Bishop seemed to triumph over the Capuchins but not for 
long. The Capuchins finally turned the tables on him. On August 7, 1757, 
the President of the Navy Board in Paris wrote to the Vicar General of 
the Bishop in Paris, the Abbe de I'Isle-Dieu, that he regretted that the Bishop 
took such rigorous steps against the Capuchins but that he felt that the 
Bishop had not acted without grave reason. On the following September 14th, 
he received the declaration from the Capuchins that they would withdraw 
from Louisiana and would leave the Jesuits in sole charge of the colony. This 
move disconcerted that official very much. He put everything aside and 
wrote to the Abbe de I'Isle-Dieu to conciliate matters to keep the Capuchins 
in the colony. On September 18th following, the President of the Navy 
Board wrote to the Father Provincial suggesting certain means of restoring 
peace. The Provincial replied that the government must either back up 
thei: privilege granted by the king in 1725, or permit them to return to 
France. The answer to this was that the government upheld the original 
articles of establishment, and a royal order was issued ordering the Capu- 
chins to remain in Louisiana under the original agreement approved by the 
king in 1725. 
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The Bishop, who had violated that agreement for sixteen years, was now 
confronted with the fact that the government declared illegal his Jesuit Vicar 
General. Now it was the time for the Gallican Bishop to feel uncomfort- 
able. He appealed to the President of the Navy Board, asking him to 
have the king explain that the Jesuit Vicar General does not conflict with 
the stipulations of the royal establishment of the Capuchins in Louisiana. 
The French Crown, which had upheld the Gallican Bishop so often in other 
matters, did not act. The distracted Bishop then turned to Rome but there 
he could not find any support. Bishop Pontbriand died in 1760 without 
having affairs with the Capuchins regulated. 


Modern historians are nonplussed by the audacity of the Capuchins who 
so notoriously defied the authority of the Bishop of Quebec. The solution 
of this riddle is that the Capuchins who rebelled against the Bishop were 
acting as the obedient servants of the Papal jurisdiction of the Propaganda 
in Rome. 


The Gallican Bishops of Quebec did not allow any Papal interference in 
their diocese and in this matter were vigorously supported by the French 
government. When in 1685, the Propaganda had established a Prefecture 
of Franciscan Recollects in Louisiana, the Bishop of Quebec had it promptly 
abolished by the government. When in 1703, the Propaganda erected a 
part of Louisiana into an independent Jesuit mission, the Bishop again 
protested and the Jesuits left Louisiana. When in 1720, the Propaganda 
erected a Carmelite Prefecture in Louisiana, the Bishop had the Carmelites 
recalled and their prefecture suppressed. In 1722, however, the Propaganda 
established a Prefect Apostolic in France, since no prefecture could be estab- 
lished in Louisiana. The Provincial of the Capuchins of Champagne was 
made Prefect with all the faculties of the Propaganda. Up to 1757, the 
Propaganda had established eleven Prefects for Louisiana who could dele- 
gate greater powers to their missionaries in Louisiana than the Gallican 
Bishops of Quebec. In the case that very special faculties were needed, the 
Provincial-prefect could obtain them from Rome easier than the Gallican 


Bishops of Quebec. 


This was not a unique arrangement. On June 13, 1625, Urban VIII nomi- 
nated the Capuchin Provincial, Pére Joseph of Paris, Prefect of the Capuchin 
missions in the French colonies and ever after the Provincials of the Capu- 
chin provinces which had charge of foreign missions were regularly ap- 
pointed Prefects with the faculties of the Propaganda. In the course of 
time the Provincials received Propaganda faculties for the non-Catholic 
missions in European dioceses. Therefore, it was a matter of course, when 
in 1722 the Capuchin Province of Champagne took charge of the Louisi- 
ana mission that their Provincial received Propaganda faculties and became 
a regular Prefect of Louisiana. 


A list of Capuchin Provinces whose Provincials were Prefects with facul- 
ties of the Propaganda, which was compiled about 1760 or earlier, enumer- 
ates the following: Milan (for non-Catholic missions in Switzerland), 
Brescia (ditto), Swiss Province (for non-Catholic missions in Switzerland), 
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Cologne, Bavaria, Palatinate, Franconia and Anterior Austria (all for non- 
Catholic missions in Germany), Austria and Hungary, Ireland (for non- 
Catholic missions in those countries), Piedmont (for missions among the 
Waldenses of Northern Italy), Paris, Brittany, Tours (for non-Catholic mis- 
sions in France and regular missions in French colonies), Savoy, Bourgogne 
(for non-Catholic missions in France only), Aquitaine, Lyons, Lorraine, 
Toulouse, Normandy, Lille and CHAMPAGNE (for French colonies), and 
Tyrol (for non-Catholic missions in Switzerland). All these Provincial- 
Prefects were only nominated for three (and exceptionally for four) years 
and every newly elected Provincial received a formal decree of appointment 
with a list of the faculties granted by Propaganda. Up to the French Revo- 
lution, the Propaganda had established a hundred or more Capuchin Pre- 
fects in European dioceses who exercised papal jurisdiction within the 
dioceses in the same way as it was done in Louisiana. 


Although Mr. Baudier agrees that the Capuchins worked zealously during 
the years of their rebellion against the Bishop of Quebec, future historians 
will say that the Capuchins worked even better, because they would not be 
checked by restrictions of the Bishop. In back of all the bickering about the 
Vicar General, there was no personal aggrandizement but the endeavor not 
to be hampered in their missionary work by undue episcopal interference. 

Naturally the Capuchins could not reveal their status as duly appointed 
missionaries of the Propaganda. If in 1757, the Abbe de I'Isle-Dieu had 
informed the French government that the Capuchins took their faculties 
from Rome, the government would have immediately banished them all 
from Louisiana. It may be that the Jesuit Vicar General knew about the 
Propaganda status of the Capuchins and could not take their slight so 
calmly. At any rate, both Vicar Generals could have easily found the truth. 
In 1/52, the seventh volume of the Bullarium Capucinorum was published 
at Rome, where it is explicitly stated that in regard to the Louisiana mission: 
“Sacra Congregatio de Propaganda Fidei solitis et convenientibus faculta- 
atibus per suos PRO TEMPORE Provinciales munit missionem” (op. cit., 
p. 329). 


Modern historians who did not know about the double jurisdiction in 
colonial Louisiana are very lavish with their vituperative adjectives when 
speaking of the Louisiana Capuchins. Since the Bishop of Quebec always 
took the side of the unruly elements of the missions, the Capuchins saw 
themselves forced to administer their parishes by making use of Papal facul- 
ties. In 1928, Claude Vogel, O.F.M. Cap. pointed out the state of double 
jurisdiction in colonial Louisiana (Capuchins in French Louisiana, Wash- 
ington, 1928, pp. 181 sq.); yet, Mr. Roger Baudier in 1939 ignored this 
aspect (Catholic Church in Louisiana), although he otherwise made good 
use of the findings of the Capuchin historian. The Bishop, by shielding the 
malcontents, caused these deplorable conditions to the greatest extent; 
and much of the mischief done could only be remedied by the Capuchins 
by taking recourse to the Papal faculties granted them by the Propaganda. 

The Bishop of Quebec, and his Vicar General in Paris, had also trouble 
with the Franciscan Recollects of Brittany doing missionary work on Cape 
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Breton and the eastern isles of Canada. I surmise that their Provincial was 
also nominated Prefect by the Propaganda and that the Franciscans of eastern 
Canada acted in the same way as their confréres in Louisiana. At any rate, 
those Franciscan Recollects were just as much in disfavor with the Gallican 
Bishops of Quebec from 1712 till 1758. 


FRA ANTONIO DA BRESCIA, O. MIN. 


Fra Antonio da Brescia, O. Min., a medalist who is only known by his 
works. He signs the medals he made sometimes with A, or F.A.B. or in 
the fullest form Fra.An.Brix. That he belonged to the Order of Friars 
Minor is concluded by the style of his works which was copied in 1534 by 
another medalist who signs himself as a Friar Minor. On one of his finest 
medals, he signs himself simply A, which is a conclusive proof that the 
artist's name was Antonio. “But” says George Francis Hill, “the man’s name 
is less important than his work. Now there are portraits of half a dozen 
people, some of them signed by our artist, others undoubtedly by the same 
hand as the signed ones. One of these represents a man who died in 1487, 
another commemorates an historic event of 1513. We may, therefore, date 
the activity of this artist from shortly before 1487 to shortly after 1513. 
Friar Antonio is a most pleasing artist of the Venetian school of medallists. 
In a medal made by the Friar about 1500, representing on the obverse the 
portrait of Nicolo Michiel and his wife Dea Contarini, we reach the high 
water mark of a certain form of realism. Unflinching fidelity, not without 
dignity, but inspired by no high intellectual ideal: this is the characteristic 
of the good Friar’s work. The transparent honesty of the artist never fails 
to reconcile us to the lack of imagination which he shows in his composition” 
(Medals of the Renaissance (Oxford, 1920), pp. 60-61). Another con- 
noisseur, Cornelius von Fabriczy, characterizes the medals of Friar Antonio 
thus: “Our first impression on looking at his medals is: precisely so must 
the nobles, procurators and canons here depicted have looked during life. 
So convincingly does the absolute photographic fidelity of the portraits force 
itself on the beholder. The master, it is true, was obliged to pay a heavy 
penalty for his keen grasp of the actual in the scenes on his reverses (the 
back-surface of the medals), so awkwardly composed, so hard, occasionally 
so ill-modelled, are his allegorial figures engraved there.” (Italian Medals 
translated from the German by Mrs. Gustavus W. Hamilton. London, 
1904, p.78). Thus a medal, unsigned but attributed to Friar Antonio, de- 
picts on the reverse a winged dragon holding a balance in its jaw, but the 
meaning of the allegory is not clear. The portraits reproduced on the 
obverses of the medals show that Friar Antonio had worked successively at 
Padua, Treviso, Verona, and Venice. (Hill, George Francis. The Gustave 
Drefus Collection of Renaissance Medals. Oxford, 1931, p. 82, n.157).Finally, 
Friar Antonio da Brescia is credited with the production of six or more 
unsigned plaquettes representing mythological scenes. 
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FRA GIOCONDO DA VERONA, ARCHITECT OF ST. PETER’S 
IN ROME 


(Died July 1, 1515) 


Fra Giovanni Giocondo (Jucundus), humanist, architect and engineer, is 
best known as one of the outstanding architects of his time. Yet, it is 
remarkable that so little is known about his life and his work. 


He was born about the year 1433, either in Verona, or its vicinity, since 
he calls himself “Veronensis.” Researches concerning his family tree have 
furnished no other information than the tradition that he had belonged to 
a noble family. Even his affiliation to his Order cannot be established with 
certainty. Willich! states that “just as many sources call him Dominican 
as sources call him a Friar Minor. It is more probable that he was a 
Dominican, yet we must admit that he was not living under any rule for a 
long time.” Although Louis Pastor? calls him a Dominican, he finally 
states several times that he was probably a Friar Minor. But none of 
these authors consider the possibility that he may have belonged to both 
Orders at various times. I am inclined to believe that Fra Giocondo first 
joined the Dominicans and later went over to the Friars Minor. 


Prior to the year 1489, the sources only report about the studies of the 
humanist Fra Giocondo. These studies of the classical authors, especially 
the writers on technics, foremost among them Vitruvius, seem to have led 
Fra Giocondo to the study of architecture. 


It is not until 1489 that we come across the first mention of Fra Giocondo’s 
activity as an architect in the service of the Duke Alphonso of Calabria, at 
Naples. In company with Francesco di Giorgio da Siena, he worked on the 
erection of the palace Poggio Reale and also especially on the erection of 
certain fortifications. During this period he executed 126 illustrations to 
Giorgio’s work on architecture. The Duke also sent him, time and again, 
to various parts of his reign to make drawings of the antiquities unearthed. 
Many of these drawings are still preserved. 

Fra Giocondo remained at Naples in the service of the Duke for about 
four years. In 1493 he returned to Verona. There he taught Greek 
and Latin to the young Julius Caesar Scaliger (born in 1484) and conducted 
a learned disputation in the presence of emperor Maximilian. 

In 1495, Friar Giocondo was called by King Charles VIII of France to 
introduce the Renaissance art into his country. At the palace Amboise, 
on the Loire, he joined a large number of Italian artists and artisans who 


1. Article, GIOCONDO, Giovanni, in: Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden 
Kuenstler von der Antike bis zur Gegenwart begruendet von Ulrich Thieme und Felix 
Becker, vol. XIV, Leipzig, 1921, p. 65. 

2. Pastor Ludwig. Geschichte der Paepste, vol. III, Part 2, 5.-7. Edition, Freiburg, 
1921, pp. 1019, 1154 (calls him Dominican), vol. IV, Part. 1, 1.-4. edition, Freiburg, 
1906, p. 542 (calls him probably a Franciscan). 

3. Pastor, op. cit., IV, 1, pp. 542-545. 
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were in the employ of the king. His high salary proves that he and a 
miniaturist were the leading personages in the group. His title deviseur des 
bastiments proves, moreover, that he was employed as an architect. The most 
noted work of Giocondo is the construction of the bridge of Notre Dame 
in Paris. Several constructions in the palace of Amboise and in the Court- 
house of Paris and a few new constructions of palaces and an aqueduct in the 
Renaissance-style may be attributed to him. Apparently, he was entirely 
engaged in the construction of fortifications which had to be kept secret and 
for this reason nothing definite can be learnt about them. Yet this much 
is certain that Friar Giocondo has exerted a great influence on the gradual 
reception of the Renaissance-style of Architecture in France. 


Meanwhile, Friar Giocondo had continued his humanistic studies. Some 
time before 1503, he completed his famous collection of inscriptions gathered 
from all parts of Italy which laid the foundation of epigraphies. Enlarged 
by later collections, the work of Friar Giocondo was printed after his death 
in 1521 by the Roman printer Mazochius. In 1504, Friar Giocondo gave 
instruction to a French nobleman explaining Vitruvius, the classical work 
on Roman architecture. Even the greatest light of the French humanists, 
William Budaeus, took lessons from Friar Giocondo on classical architecture 
as taught in Vitruvius’ work. 


In 1506 Friar Giocondo left France in response to a call of the Republic 
of Venice which engaged him in the construction of canals, dams and fortifica- 
tions. Friar Giocondo changed the open city of Treviso into a modern 
fort protecting it by embankments, bastions and dikes, so that the country 
could be flooded on all sides within the radius of one mile. This was the 
first fortification of a city which was to become the foundation of modern 
fortifications; is was finished in 1509. Friar Giocondo’s plans to rebuild the 
Rialto bridge and the adjoining quarters which had been destroyed by fire 
in 1512, were rejected in 1514 owing to the lack of funds. 

Yet by that time, he had received the greatest honor by having been ap- 
pointed by the Pope, on November 1, 1513, as architect of St. Peter's in Rome. 

This appointment was due to the fame Friar Giocondo had gained by the 
edition of the text of the classical writer on Roman architecture, namely 
Vitruvius, in 1511. 

Well-nigh a hundred years had elapsed since the text of the Latin writer 
had been re-discovered. The corrupt text, made unintelligible by Greek 
phrases and by lack of drawings, was critically reconstructed and illustrated 
by drawings, during many year's studies by Friar Giocondo who delayed the 
publication of the work till he had reached a ripe old age. On May 22, 1511, 
the printer, John Tacuinus, issued the work from the press at Venice. The 
publication consists of 8 preliminary pages with a dedication to Pope Julius 
II; 220 pages and an appendix of 20 pages with a vocabulary of technical 
words. The last page gives the copyright of the Pope. 


When Bramante died (March 11, 1514), Friar Giocondo was appointed 


chief architect of St. Peter's together with Raffael. Since the final plans had 
not yet been drawn up, on July 1, 1514, both Friar Giocondo and Raffael 
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presented a separate model to the Pope for approval. Raffael wrote on the 
same day to his uncle: “The Pope has assigned to me as a companion a very 
experienced religious who is over eighty years old. The Pope knows that 
he cannot live long and so he has decided to associate this very famous and 
wise man with me, that I may learn of him, if he should possess a beautiful 
secret of architecture and thereby master ever more this art; his name is Fra 
Giocondo. The Pope calls every day and discusses with us the building.” On 
August 1, 1514, the Pope fixed the salary of the archtiects; Friar Giocondo 
was assigned 400 gold ducats annually and Raffael, as junior, only 300 gold 
ducats. When Fra Giocondo died July 1, 1515, Raffael became sole architect 
of St. Peter’s. The documents and drawings which are preserved do 
not allow as to distinguish the plans of Friar Giocondo from those of Raffael; 
yet it seems that the transformation of the construction from a church in form 
of a Greek cross to that into the form of a Latin cross, must be ascribed to 
Friar Giocondo. A large number of drawings of palaces, courts, churches, 
flights of stairs, and fortresses are preserved under the name of Friar 
Giocondo. 


In general, Friar Giocondo was a theoretical architect drawing up plans 
which were executed by other masters and for this reason it is difficult to 
know precisely which buildings have to be ascribed to him. Yet he is con- 
sidered as Father of the Venetian style of architecture. 

Friar Giocondo edited, besides the work of Vitruvius, a number of other 
Latin classics as Frontinus on aqueducts, Cato on agriculture, Julius Caesar on 
Gallic war with drawings, Julius Obsequens on prodigies, Aurelius Victor's 
short history of Rome, Plinius Junior's letters which Giocondo had first dis- 
covered at Paris and some others. These works have gained for him a 
conspicuous place in the annals of Latin scholarship. Friar Giocondo fur- 
nished also the drawings to the celebrated work of Robert Valturius on 
military tactics which passed though several editions. 

There is extant an extensive literature on Friar Giovanni Giocondo but 
much more has to be done in order to evaluate his work and influence as 
humanist, engineer and architect. Willich* quotes 5 monographs, 29 
general histories and 26 articles in periodicals, all treating about his works 
as engineer and architect. 


INVENTIONS MADE BY FRIAR ROGER BACON 


In recent years the famous passage of the work of Friar Roger Bacon has 
been quoted in which he predicted the construction of aeroplanes. Friar 
Roger Bacon is credited with the discovery of some marvellous inventions. 

In a manuscript of the Bodleian Library at Oxford (Bodl. canonic. 525) 
we read as follows: “Friar Roger Bacon took great delight in making in- 
ventions. Instead of studying and writing his lectures and books, he con- 
structed two mirrors at the university of Oxord. With one, a candle could 


4. Allgemeines Lexikon, vol. XIV, pp. 64-68. 
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be lit at any time of the day or night. With the other, one could see what 
people did at very distant places. The consequence was that the students 
wasted their time in lighting candles with the first mirror instead of study- 
ing their lessons; or, if looking into the second mirror they saw their 
parents or friends dying or very sick, they left Oxford right away. This con- 
duct became very detrimental to the schools and for this reason the general 
board of the university caused the two mirrors to be broken.” 

There has come down to our times the tradition that a French Capuchin 
Father of the seventeenth century invented a marvellous microphone about 
the size of a watch. This little instrument conveyed a conversation of people 
who were conversing at a low voice at greatly distant places. At the time of 
a visitation, the Minister General ordered the destruction of the apparatus 
fearing that the instrument might be used for violating the secret of con- 
fession. This traditional story cannot be verified as yet. But there is no 
reason to discredit it. Many other similar stories of inventions made by 
Friars established the fact that the Franciscan Friars, despite the handicap of 
poverty, have displayed a genius for inventions but eventually poverty made 
most inventions die with the inventor.! 


JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M. Cap. 


St. Augustine Monastery, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1. Ubald D’Alencon, O. Cap. in Annales Franciscaines, Paris, April, 1910, p. 119. 
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Conserva Me Domine, Psalm 16 (15). Rudolph P. Bierberg C.PP.S. Wash- 
ington: The Catholic University of America Press, 1945. Pp. 147. 


A well-nigh exhaustive investigation of the Resurrection Psalm, this dis- 
sertation covers every phase of its interpretation—textual, exegetical. and 
historical. An attentive reading reveals that the author has studied the psalm 
diligently, inquired into sources of information painstakingly, weighed 
arguments soberly, and proposed objectively what he is convinced is the 
true meaning of this much discussed psalm. 

The dissertation is divided into two parts. Part One (The Whole Psalm) 
consists of a chapter containing introductory remarks, a second which aims 
at restoring the original text of the psalm, and a third which deals with the 
sense of the psalm, though actually treating only of vv.1-9. Part Two 
(Verses 10 and 11) in turn consists of a chapter in which these verses are 
examined exegetically, a chapter dealing with modern opinions on the mean- 
ing of the psalm, and a final chapter treating of the traditional view. 

In his preliminary remarks the author notes with good reason that the 
rhythm and metre of Hebrew poetry are not well enough known for any 
system to be more than merely tentative. He also indicates that the tenets 
of the formgeschichtliche school are usually little more than conjectural. 
Retaining Davidic authorship of the psalm, he holds that the specific in- 
cident that occasioned its composition was David's sojourn of a year and four 
months in Philistia (1 Sm 27,2-28,2). 

In reconstructing the original text of the psalm Bierberg departs from 
the Vulgate in several cases. In general his results compare favorably with 
recent critical Latin translation of the Psalms edited by the Pontifical Biblical 
Institute. In v.1 for Domine he reads Deus with TM and the minor Greek 
versions—a reading also adopted by the Jesuit Fathers. In v.2b be adheres to 
TM, translating: mot above thee; here the Jesuits, following Symmachus and 
Jerome, prefer: non est sine te. Vv.3-4 present the greatest textual difficulty. 
Yet of v.3 Bierberg remarks that “despite the supposed corruption. . . . 
the present reading is historically well sustained.” Introducing but one 
change into the text (’addiray, my nobles), he arrives at: “As for the holy 
ones, they that are in the land, and my nobles—all my delight is in them.” 
It is the reviewer's opinion, though, that the translation “they that are” would 
throw hemmah into apposition with “holy ones,” while in the present state 
of the text hemmah is no more than a copulative. In v.4a, where not one of 
the words of TM is unanimously sustained, he adopts the causative yarbu 
for Qal yirbu, and accepts the proposed change from maharu to baharu, trans- 
lating: “They augment their ills, who have chosen another.” The Jesuits 
translate 3-4a: “In sanctos, qui sunt in terra eius, quam mirabilem fecit 
omnem affectum meum. Multiplicant dolores suos qui sequuntur deos 
alienos.” In v.4b Bierberg follows TM and the minor versions, as do the 
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Jesuits: “I will not pour out their drink-offering of blood.” In v.5 for somskh 
he reads tashlikh (casts); here the Jesuits propose tomekh (tenes). In v.6 
finally, he adds my to inheritance; this addition is also found in the Jesuit 
translation. Several other minor differences from the Jesuit translation might 
be noted. Thus where Bierberg uses the present perfect, the Jesuits usually 
prefer the present tense. Again, in v.11 Bierberg presents the second and 
third members as independent clauses, while the Jesuits construe the nouns 
of these members as object of the verb in the first member. “Ostendis . . . 

ubertatem gaudiorum apud te, delicias ad dexteram tuam in perpetuum.” 


V.1 sounds the keynote for the entire psalm; it is a prayer for constancy, 
the motive of the psalm. The rest of the psalm is divided into two strophes 
(2-6 and 7-11), each consisting of an apology containing arguments for 
making the prayer for constancy and of a reply describing the spiritual de- 
lights flowing from constancy. In his first apology David makes a profession 
of faith, stressing his union with the holy people of God and expressing con- 
tempt for idolatry and its abominable rites. In his first reply the psalmist 
declares his satisfaction with his inheritance—spiritual kingship over the 
holy ones that are in the land and over his nobles with him in temporary 
exile. The thought, thus, of the first strophe is that because of his trust in 
Yahweh and his rejection of others David has received Yahweh as his 
portion. The second strophe is essentially the same, but looks to the future. 
Because of various signs of his present constancy his whole being shares in 
his present joy and security. For Bierberg v.9 is both a climax and transition 
in the psalm’s development. With v.1 it points out David's theme: he 
prays for constancy, because as his present happiness is due to his practice 
of it, so also will be his future happiness. The study of the second reply 
(10-i1) the author takes up in a separate chapter. 


In v.10a Bierberg prefers the traditional view—rest in Sheol; there is 
certainly no justification in the text to understand the Psalmist to mean that 
he wishes to be preserved from going to Sheol. But the real difficulty of this 
verse, and for that matter of the entire psalm, lies in the expression videre 
corruptionem. Shahath (corruptio in the Vulgate) may be derived either 
from shuah or from shahath; thus it may mean either grave or corruption. In 
its biblical usage the word signifies almost exclusively corruption. This is so 
particularly in the book of Job; other examples, while not as compelling, at 
least point to an abstract rather than concrete notion. The meaning of cor- 
ruption in this verse is authoritatively declared by Peter and Paul in the Acts, 
and is substantiated by the versions, which are practically unanimous. Furth- 
ermore, Hebrew usage declares for this meaning. While a verb of motion is 
invariably used with an idea of place, the verb ra’ah (to see) in the sense 
of experiencing is found with abstract nouns. The last verse, which deals 
with David's thought of the future, speaks of a reward still to be had—the 
path to life, described in the latter part of the verse as a surfeit of joys and 
raptures with God forever. 


Turning his attention to opinions contrary to the traditional view, Bier- 
berg rejects the opinion that the psalm deals with the nation of Israel whom 
God will keep from collapse and provide with “a happy social-religious 
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existence in the spiritual presence of God.” There are frequent passages in 
the earlier part of the Old Testament which show that “individualism in 
religious matters co-existed with nationalism throughout Israel's recorded 
history.” Nor is there any greater support for the view that v.10 expresses 
the certainty of the Psalmist that he will be preserved from sudden premature 
death. An appeal to the “parallel” Thank Psalms is invalid, because in this 
psalm there is no mention of mortal peril or sickness and the thought is of 
the future, not of the past. Moreover, “sudden” and “premature” are clearly 
ideas introduced into the sacred text. Nor can it be acknowledged that at 
the time this psalm was composed, the Hebrews had no conception of a 
happy afterlife. There are various indications in the earlier portions of the 
Bible that the popular mind firmly believed in life after death; the people 
could easily have risen to conceptions of some kind of happiness in that 
state. In point of fact, such a clear notion of individual and happy im- 
mortality exists in Wisdom and Maccabees. Certainly, the principle of evo- 
lution, so fondly cherished by the Rationalists, should be allowed free play 
here to explain the gradual development of this idea in the Hebrew mind. 
Some modern authors, it is true, state that these verses deal with a life that 
will extend in some way beyond death. Of these Koenig is closest to the 
truth in writing that they are an expression of hope that the pious citizen 
of God’s kingdom will not be abandoned to the realm of the dead and an- 
nihilation, and the last verse refers to an other-worldly fellowship with God. 
But he errs in making the words of the Psalmist an inefficacious desire and 
in referring the psalm directly to David. 


The Church has always maintained the messianic character of at least vv. 
10-11. While Christ never explicitly applied this psalm to Himself, we 
may infer from Lk 24,44-48 that he did so in the course of his last instruction 
to the Apostles. We have the stronger evidence of Acts 2,14-33 and 13,34- 
37, where Peter and Paul clearly interpret v.10 of the resurrection of Christ. 
As for tradition, with the single exception of Theodore of Mopsuestia, all 
early writers applied the whole psalm to Christ, an interpretation that con- 
tinued well into this modern age. 


But Catholic authors have not always agreed in what way the psalm is 
messianic. Some hold that David originally composed the psalm as a 
prayer of trust in God while in danger, the last verses being a hope of con- 
viction of preservation from this danger and of consequent future happiness. 
They then refer the psalm typically to Christ. However, it is difficult to 
understand how 10b can apply to David at all, and vv.10-11 are certainly 
more than a hope or conviction. 


Others apply the psalm literally to Christ, only typically to David. Such 
an interpretation of the whole psalm (especially of vv.2-4) seems forced. 
This is certainly not the obvious meaning of David's words, which point 
rather to definite circumstances in his life. 


In a third group of authors there is agreement that vv.10-11 belong 
literally to Christ, but a difference of opinion regarding the manner in which . 
the rest of the psalm should be explained. In particular Herkenne advances 
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te opinion that vv.1-8 are typically messianic, but must be literally ex- 
plained of David. It is this opinion which Bierberg proposes with some 
modification. Thus, at the outset David speaks of himself alone. Because 
“of the sublimity of his prayer and the consequent high spirituality of his 
present theme, his profession of faith (vv.2-4), his delight in the possession 
of God (vv.5-6), his admission of total dependence upon Yahweh (vv.7-8), 
.. he is rewarded . . . first with an unbounded joy (v.9) and then with 
a revelation of Christ's victory over sin and death (vv.10-11).” Therefore 
vv.1-9 are to be explained literally of David, typically of Christ, but vv.10-11 
literally of Christ alone. This solution safeguards the unanimous applica- 
tion of the whole psalm to Christ, satisfies the demands of the authentic 
interpretation of Peter and Paul, and is based on the accepted literal sense 
of the words. As for the objected lack of unity, presumedly present because 
of the sudden turn of thought to Christ in the last verses, with Herkenne 
Bierberg maintains that unity of thought is preserved since David formed 
an ideal unit with his dynasty. 

The reviewer feels that Dr. Bierberg has written a solid, scholarly work, 
which advances the investigation of the interpretation of Psalm 16. He is 
to be commended particularly because he has succeeded in showing con- 
clusively that the traditional interpretation of vv.10-11 is the only explana- 
tion that can be sustained in the light of an objective exegetical study of 
these verses and of the authoritative declaration by the Princes of the 
Apostles. 

Yet it is the opinion of the reviewer that a more orderly presentation of 
the matter could have been made. In some instances the titles of the chap- 
ters are contradicted by the contents. To quote two instances, it is difficult 
to understand why a discussion of O.T. exegesis, of Jewish opinion at the 
time of Christ, and of the views of the rabbinical doctors should be placed in 
a chapter entitled “Modern Opinions.” Nor is it any easier to understand 
how an investigation of modern opinions finds its way into a chapter 
entitled “Traditional Interpretation.” 

Apart from this, the reviewer cannot bring himself to agree that Herkenne’s 
explanation, even as modified by Bierberg, is the correct interpretation of the 
psalm. A plausible nexus is indeed supplied to join vv.1-9, dealing with 
David, and vv.10-11, treating of Christ. But no convincing argument has 
been advanced to show that the person speaking in the first person in vv. 
10-11 is distinct from the person speaking in the first person in vv. 1-9. The 
reviewer is convinced that the interpretation proposed by Bierberg is in this 
respect not in accordance with the obvious meaning of the sacred text. 

The reviewer extends his sincere congratulations to Dr. Bierberg on his 
scholarly work and expresses the hope that he will continue to contribute 
to the knowledge of the word of God. 


ANTONINE DEGUGLIELMO, O.F.M. 


Mt. Alvernia Seminary, 
Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 
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The Third Day. By Arnold Lunn. Westminster, Maryland: The Newman 
Book Shop, 1945. Pp. xlii-177. Notes & References. 


Apologist Arnold Lunn needs no introduction to readers on either side 
of the Atlantic, and this latest book from his able pen meets the high 
standard set by his previous writings in the field of apologetics. As the title 
indicates, The Third Day presents and evaluates according to rigid sientific 
standards the evidence for the historical fact that Christ rose from the dead. 
Although the author deals with the canons of scientific historical method, 
he carefully avoids technical terminology as much as possible and addresses 
himself to the average reader. “The prejudices aroused in my mind by 
modernist apologetics,” he writes in the Introduction (p. xxviii), “survived 
the discovery that the traditionalists had by far the better of the argument, 
and of these prejudices none resisted more stubbornly the pressure of fact 
than the favourite modernist assumption that the modernists have the 
monopoly of exact and honest scholarship, and that Catholic contributions to 
New Testament criticism are vitiated by the need to conform to the decisions 
of the Church . . . I have quoted sparingly in the pages that follow from 
Catholic writers because my principal object in writing this book is to con- 
vert non-Christians to Christianity, and many of the readers who will, I hope, 
read this book will be the victim of prejudices very similar to mine. .” In 
accord with this purpose, Lunn has broadened the scope of the work to 
include proof that miracles can and do happen and that the historical accounts 
of the life of Christ, the Gospels, are authentic and accurate. Thus, in the 
opening chapter, “The Scientific Approach to the Miraculous,” Lunn shows 
that “there is no scientific or philosophic reason which forbids us to believe 
in miracles.” His explanation of scientific method insofar as it applies to 
the workings of supernatural agencies is accurate and readily understandable 
to the average reader. He makes good use of what scientists themselves have 
said to show that prejudice and not science is the source of the supposed con- 
flict between science and faith. The chapter on the miracles of Lourdes, 
“Modern Miracles” is authoritative and convincing. The author contends, 
rightly, that “it is important to establish the reality of modern miracles, 
before discussing the evidence for the Resurrection, because the principal 
obstacle to the universal acceptance of the Resurrection is not any defect 
in the evidence, but the unconscious or conscious acceptance of a negative 
dogma; the dogma that miracles do not happen.” (p. 25). Chapters III to 
VI establish the credibility of the Gospels, especially the third and fourth. 
Lunn’s treatment of the internal evidence for the authenticity and historicity 
of the Gospels is particularly well done. Chapters VII to XI deal directly 
with the proof for the Resurrection. After pointing out the fact that “To 
be a Christian, in any honest and intelligible sense of the word is to believe 
that Jesus of Nazareth claimed in the words of the Nicene creed to be ‘the 
only-begotten son of God . . .’ and proved this claim by rising from the 
dead,” (p. 73), Lunn submits the proofs for the Resurrection and critically 
tests each one. He then takes up the collective hallucination theory and the 
various hypotheses advanced by the anti-miraculists to account for the empty 
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tomb. His refutation of these theories is clear, concise and cogent. A brief 
chapter on the importance of St. Paul's testimony to the fact of the Resur- 
rection concludes his discussion of the Resurrection as such. The last two 
chapters are a defense of miracles in general. “Christianity without Mira- 
cles” is a keen analysis of the inconsistencies of the modern anti-miraculist 
position, and a telling refutation of the three basic assumptions of the mod- 
ernists. The companion chapter, “Miracles without Christianity” is a reply 
to the charge that the miracles of Christ are no more “divine” than the 
phehomena of modern spiritism. This chapter contains a well-documented 
account of the principal spiritistic phenomena such as materializations, clair- 
voyance and telepathy. Lunn shows the vast difference between such phe- 
nomena and the genuine miracles of the Gospels and of Lourdes. In dis- 
cussing possible explanations of spiritistic phenomena, he advances some 
good arguments in favor of extra-sensory perception. 

Several features of the book merit special mention. Although limited to 
less than two hundred pages, The Third Day is a valuable compendium of 
contemporary material on the subject of miracles. It includes not only the 
basic material found in manuals of apologetics, but a large amount of sup- 
plementary material to which the layman and even the priest ordinarily do 
not have ready access. The material ordinarily found in the manuals of 
apologetics is developed in a non-technical way, and enriched with details 
which the text-books omit. Especially valuable are the many quotations 
from non-Catholic scholars bearing on the authenticity and credibility of the 
Gospels and the existence of modern miracles. A list of the most important 
of these sources is given in the “References” at the end of the volume. An- 
other feature which adds much to the merit of the book is the manner in 
which Lunn relentlessly highlights the weaknesses of every attempt to 
explain away the facts on which the Christian position is based. “The 
positive arguments for Christianity are more than sufficient to support the 
Christian conclusion, but it is only when we consider the rival theories that 
the full strength of our case emerges, and for this reason, the Christian 
apologist should never be content merely to answer the objections of the 
sceptic, he should challenge the sceptic to defend his solution.” (p. 29). 
This the author does with telling effect in establishing the historical accuracy 
of the Gospels and in refuting the objections to the Resurrection. 

The book opens with a forty-two page Introduction. The names and 
events to which Lunn refers in these pages will mean little to the majority 
of American readers, yet these pages will repay careful reading for their 
stimulating discussion of the place of argument in the Church today. After 
pointing out the bankruptcy of secularism, Lunn argues that “one great 
obstacle to a Christian revival still remains to be overcome, the traditional 
reluctance of ninety-nine Christians out of a hundred to make the slightest 
effort to convert their non-Christian neighbors . . . ‘Nobody is ever con- 
verted by argument’ is a popular slogan with Christian appeasers, but un- 
ilateral disarmament is as foolish in theological as in international disputes. 
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Communists and atheists do not act on the principle that no Christian can 
ever be perverted by argument. Nobody of course is ever wholly converted 
by argument, but if we exclude supernatural factors, argument is the de- 
cisive factor in many cases.” Lunn is an ardent advocate of apologetics in 
secondary schools and colleges. “If apologetics be properly taught, even the 
idlest of pupils will at least discover that there is a rational case for religion, 
a case which can be defended with serene confidence against all opposition. 
There is a world of difference between leaving school ignorant of how to 
present the case for Christianity, and leaving school ignorant that such a 
case exists.” (p. xxxi) 

The Third Day is not intended to supplant either the manuals of apolo- 
getics and dogmatic theology or scholarly works like Champman’s The Four 
Gospels and Felder’s Christ and the Critics. But in the field of popular pre- 
sentation, it fills a distinct need and can be recommended for use by the laity, 
Catholic and non-Catholic alike. The clergy will find Lunn’s popular ap- 
proach and his array of contemporary authorities very helpful in work with 
converts and study groups. In religion courses for college students, espe- 
cially for those attending non-Catholic institutions, and for advanced high 
school students, this book should prove particularly valuable. 


OLIVER A. LYNCH, O.F.M. 


San Luis Rey Seminary, 
Old Mission, 
San Luis Rey, Calif. 


De Adumbratione SS. Trinitatis in Vetere Testamento secundum Sanctum 
Augustinum. By Franciscus L. Smid. No. 14, Dissertationes ad Lauream. 
Mundelein, Illinois: Apud aedes Seminarii S. Mariae ad Lacum, 1942. 
Pp. 88. 


The author of this dissertation set himself the task of examining St. 
Augustine’s doctrine in regard to vestiges of the Trinity in the Old Testa- 
ment, and St. Augustine is to be representative of the other Fathers. Rightly 
does he state (p. 2) that it is the firm persuasion of all the Fathers that there 
are such vestiges in the Old Testament; even, according to Franzelin, that 
teaching may not be denied in its entirety by a Christian. And this persuasion 
rests on solid grounds even though at times St. Augustine sees the Trinity in 
texts where modern sound exegesis would not admit it (cf. pp. 9 and 83). 
There are passages that undeniably have their fuller explanation through the 
doctrine of the Trinity, particularly those which refer to the Second Person 
of the Trinity. Again, it is mot necessary that the first readers or listeners 
of those passages in the Old Testament understood the texts as Trinitarian. 
The Trinitarian sense was intended by the Holy Spirit who is the principal 
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author of the Scriptures; and the New Testament throws a beam of light 
on them which makes them intelligible to us. 

Naturally, the page and a half (65f) on the purpose of the Incarnation 
does not give the mind of St. Augustine completely on this matter. There 
are a few printing mistakes that might be corrected: limquam (p. 10), 
Phillipo (p. 52), peragaret (p. 81). 

Such a treatise on St. Augustine, who read the Scriptures as a book of 
faith, is welcome these days when too many reject every meaning in Scripture 
which is not apparent at first reading to an unbelieving philologist. 


Dominic J. UNGER, O.F.M. Cap. 


Capuchin College, 
Washington, D. C. 


St. Augustine, the First Catechetical Instruction (De Catechizandis Rudibus). 
Translated and annotated by Rev. Joseph P. Christopher, Ph. D. No. 2 of 
ANCIENT CHRISTIAN WRITERS. Westminister, Md; Newman 
Bookshop, 1946. Pp. 171. $2.50. 


The second number of ANCIENT CHRISTIAN WRITERS appears in 
the same attractive format as the first. This work of St. Augustine is the 
first attempt, as far as our records go, to lay down a system of principles for 
catechizing prospective converts. It consists of two parts: first, the principles 
of catechizing; second, two examples of instructions. Particularly interesting 
is St. Augustine’s insistence on the use of psychology in dealing with a 
convert. Besides, he stresses chiefly two virtues on the part of the catechist, 
charity and cheerfulness. Mindful that he himself was first drawn to the 
Church, not because St. Ambrose was a teacher of the truth, but because he 
was kind toward him, he wants all catechists to be kind. It is worth noting 
that the recent great convert, Clare Boothe Luce desires that priests be 
charitable toward converts. As for cheerfulness, St. Augustine wants catechists 
to try by all means to be in a cheerful mood when giving the instruction, 
and to overcome impediments to cheerfulness that might arise, for in- 
stance, from personal trials of the catechist, or from monotony due to the 
constant repetition of the simple truths of religion. The catechist’s cheerful- 
ness will make the convert cheerful and impress him favorably. 

The translator of this volume is well qualified for the work, having studied 
at the Catholic University of America, Oxford and Berlin. He did a trans- 
lation and commentary of this very work as a doctoral dissertation some two 
decades ago, which was received very favorably by scholars. The present 
work is a revision and adaptation of the former work. He added a helpful 
introduction and scholarly notes for a fuller understanding of this work and 
of St. Augustine in general. These notes cover a vast field and betray genuine 
erudition. However, we think it would have been much better to give an 
English translation of the Latin quotations, if this series is to be for educated 
laymen; for they usually cannot handle Latin well enough to get 
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anything out of such notes, still they are anxious to have the information 
given in notes. In particular, we see no reason for giving the Scripture 
citations in Latin. Where the explanation turns upon a Latin word, this 
could easily have been added in brackets where necessary. 

On p. 132, f.n. 222, John 4: 10 is given as an example where the Holy 
Spirit is referred to as the “donum Dei.” But in this text Christ does not 
have the Holy Spirit in mind directly. The second reference to Acts, in this 
same footnote, has the chapter, namely 8, missing. This was the only mis- 
print noticed. The summaries for the chapters are a welcome addition to 
this volume. 

The translation itself is very laudable. So we are loathe to call attention 
to two passages that we think might be improved. On p. 21: “For there 
is nothing that invites love more than to be beforehand in loving,” is a 
literal translation, the meaning of which is obscure. On p. 24, “For faith 
consists not in body bending but in mind believing,” we think is not a 
happy version of, “Fides enim non res est salutantis corporis, sed credentis 
animi. 

Not only students of Patristics will want this book, but all who are engaged 
in teaching religion, especially to converts; in fact, all teachers can get helpful 
hints from this classic of catechetics of the great convert, St. Augustine. 


Dominic J. UNGER, O.F.M. Cap. 
Capuchin College, 
Washington, D. C. 


Colonial North America. _.A Short History. By John Francis Bannon, S.J., 
Ph.D. Saint Louis University Press, 1946. Pp. vi-162. $ .85. 


Father Bannon states in the preface that this work “seeks to carry what 
might be considered the thread of the classroom lecture. It is first, last, and 
foremost, a classroom aid and a study guide. The needs of maturing students 
seem to be better served in this manner than with a full-length text, which 
too often simply eliminates the urgency of a wider reading program.” With 
the references at the end of each chapter on hand, the student of our colonial 
history ought to report excellent results by the use of this short text under 
the guidance of a competent teacher. He is not overburdened with details, 
but he will find the essentials for a good understanding of the period. Yet 
the very briefness is liable to cause misunderstanding, as in the case of James 
Il and the English people on page 110. The mention of Marquette in con- 
nection with Jolliet also calls for the Franciscans with La Salle. Even though 
this is not a history of the Church, the work of the seminary priests east of 
the Mississippi should not be overlooked, nor the Maine episodes of the 
period. But these are rather minor details in face of the eminently favorable 
and understanding treatment of a complicated and difficult period. College 
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teachers of the colonial history of our country would benefit by inspecting 
this short text of thirty-five chapters. 


THEODORE ROEMER, O.F.M. Cap. 
St. Lawrence College, 
Mount Calvary, Wis. 


The Formal Distinction of Duns Scotus. Thesis of Doctorate in Philosophy. 
By Fr. Maurice Grajewski, O.F.M. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic 
University Press, 1944. Pp. xv-211. $2.25. 


This thesis pretends to be an up-to-date treatise on the formal distinction 
and a personal contribution, both historical and technical, to the theory of 
distinctions. 

The author clears up the imbroglio of philosophers’ and theologians’ state- 
ments concerning the formal distinction, wrongly identified with the virtual 
or the real distinction. 

The theory of identity—a personal achievement of the Subtle Doctor— 
is the natural approach to a true understanding of the formal distinction. 
Historical evidences of the existence of a kind of formal distinction previous 
to Scotus release him from the common prejudice of innovation. The applica- 
tions of the formal distinction to many problems of Metaphysics show its 
efficiency in the building up of the Scotistic system. 

The amount of topics treated and the author's method do not allow him to 
fathom the basic principles of Scotism. The author aims to supply the com- 
mon reader with a handy treatise on the intricate problem of the formal dis- 
tinction rather than offer the professional Scotists a new-fashioned interpreta- 
tion of this truly subtle theory. 

The common reader will enjoy this clear and faithful exposition of this 
manifold doctrine. Perhaps the professional Scotist, closing the book, will 
regret not to have read it backwards. The sketches of a formal distinction 
before Scotus would better serve as an introduction to the Scotus’ personal 
position than to free the Subtle Doctor from the prejudices of innovation. 
The so-called applications of the formal distinction would be better explored 
in the manner of a ground from which a general theory might be induced 
rather than considered as a series of particular applications of a preconceived 
theory. We believe that such a method would have enabled the author to 
achieve a more convincing demonstration of both the originality of Scotus 
and the merit of the formal distinction. Thanks to Fr. M. Grajewski. it will 
surely be easier to speak about the formal distinction, but not, we fear, to 
appreciate how it is a definitive contribution to the “philosophia perennis.” 


CAMILLE BERUBE, O.F.M. Cap. 


Pointe-aux-Trembles, 
Montreal, Canada. 
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A Symposium on the Life and Work of Pope Pius X. Preface by Most 
Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, D.D. Prepared under the direction 
of the Episcopal Committee of The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
Washington, D. C.: 1946. Pp. xiii-304. 


This Symposium on the life and work of the Sovereign Pontiff Pius X is 
intended as an act of devoted homage and veneration to the saintly memory 
of the great Pontiff. In the words of his Excellency, Most Reverend Amleto 
Giovanni Cicognani, it offers a genuine interpretation of the sentiments of 
the clergy and the faithful of the United States. At the same time, it echoes | 
the authoritative voice of the American Hierarchy, for it was the Episcopal | 
Committee in charge of The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine which sug- | 
gested the idea of celebrating the fortieth anniversary of the Encyclical Acerbo | 
Nimis by publishing this Symposium. It is issued with a view to promoting | 
the cause of the Venerable Servant of God, Pius X. 


The figure of Pius X stood out as a beacon diffusing its brilliant rays of 
light and warmth in the troubled years of his pontificate, pointing out to the 
multitudes of the faithful the path of virtue, and keeping up their spirits 
with the thought of God in all the walks of life. While still occupying the 
pontifical throne, Pius X already stood out as a saint. His calm and pro- 
found countenance, his unaffected and majestic bearing, were alone sufficient 
to diffuse into his surroundings a ray of the supernatural. In his will, the 
Pontiff declared: “I was born poor, I lived in poverty, I wish to die poor.” 
Twenty-five years after his death, a popular journal of Rome wrote of him: 
“He has relived in our midst the figure of St. Francis of Assisi: Pius X is a 
Saint.” Another journal wrote: “History will honor him as a great Pope, and 
the Church a great Saint.” 


The life of Pius X before and after his elevation to the throne of Peter is 
admirably portrayed and enriched with a wealth of material and references. 
Many details and episodes abound which make his biography an interesting 
reading. 


The pontificate of Pius X was destined to become memorable in the history 
for the interior reform of the Church, which included among others the 
beginning of a new codification of canon law and the reorganization of the 
Sacred Roman Congregations, the condemnation of Modernism, the fostering 
of early and frequent reception of Holy Communion, Catholic Action and the 
lay participation in the Liturgy of the Church, the reform of Church music, 
the freedom of the Church in exercising her innate right of appointing and 
electing her bishops and popes, and the study of the Sacred Scriptures. 


The learned priests chosen to prepare this Symposium have made it their 
aim to stress all these various elements of the life of Pius X, providentially 
designated Ignis Ardens, to indicate the zeal, fervor and charity which were 
to find expression in his inner reform of the Catholic Church. The fifteen 
chapters of the Symposium are well written and torm a splendid and elaborate 
mosaic of the life and manifold activities of the great Pontiff. 
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Clergy and laity will be greatly indebted to the authors of this Symposium 
for the glowing tribute to the memory of the great and saintly Pope, and for 
the scholarly contributicn to ecclesiastical history. 


GREGORY GRABKA, O.F.M. Conv. 


St. Hyacinth Seminary, 
Granby, Mass. 


De Fundamentis Actionis Catholicae ad Mentem Sancti Gregorii Magni, 
By Jacobus Voss. No. 13, Dissertationes ad Lauream. Mundelein, 
Illinois: Apud aedes Seminarii S.Mariae ad Lacum, 1943. Pp. 116. 


This work was printed in the same year as the Encyclical on the Mystical 
Body, but evidently too late to be used. The Encyclical would have been a 
handy and safe guide, and would have made the work of the author easier, 
but hardly more accurate because his study on Gregory the Great agrees well 
with the doctrine set forth by Pius XII. The author's aim was to investigate 
the teaching of St. Gregory in regard to the principles that underlie the 
doctrine of Catholic Action. These principles are the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body in itself and in its functions. Hence the treatise begins with a chapter 
on the Mystical Body according to the Holy Pontiff. From this the author 
concludes that all members of the Mystical Body are also organs and must 
help each other, and to do so is Catholic Action. In chapters 2, 4, and 6 he 
analyzes the three main functions of Christ as Head of the Mystical Body, 
which are participated in by the priests and especially by the bishops, namely, 
the priesthood, the teaching office, and the kingship. These same functions 
are then viewed in chapters 3, 5, and 7 in the light of the lay people. The 
laity as members and organs of the Mystical Body share in the priestly, 
doctrinal, and kingly offices of Christ and of His ordained representatives, in 
a very real though quite different manner. Consequently, each Chriccian is 
obliged to exercise the apostolate of prayer and zeal for souls and the works 
of mercy as priests, the apostolate of word and good example as teachers, the 
apostolate of fraternal correction as kings. And so what we today call 
Catholic Action was demanded by Gregory of his people. 

The author's exposition is orderly and clear throughout. He has given 
copious references to St. Gregory's works, and has even cited the quotations 
verbatim in the footnotes for convenient checking. 

We do not doubt that St. Gregory is important for the history of the 
fundamental principles of Catholic Action, but it seems somewhat of an 
exaggeration to say that there is no one better to consult among the Latin 
Fathers for this matter (p. 4). St. Augustine, from whom St. Gregory got 
very much, is superior in this matter. On p. 15 the author speaks of double 
nuptials that the Father made for His Son. That is not verified in the passage 
quoted. St. Gregory refers both sentences to the one nuptial which took 
place at the Incarnation when the Church was united with Christ in the 
womb of the Virgin Mary. Again, on p. 46, Apoc. 1:5-6 refers to the 
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Christians in this world and not merely to the members of the heavenly 
Church. Moreover, we think the author underrates the value of I Peter 2: 9 
as a Scriptural proof for the fact that each Christian is a priest (pp. 46-47). 
Finally, though a rather detailed table of contents is given, an index of topics 
would have been worth while for such a timely subject. 

All in all the work is a very valuable contribution to the patristic studies 
on the Mystical Body, the priesthood of the laity, and Catholic Action. 


Dominic J. UNGER, O.F.M. Cap. 


Capuchin College, 
Washington, D. C. 
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